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PREFACE. 

IN  the  arrangement  of  this  volume  my  aim  has  been 
to  present  the  poems  in  the  chronological  order  of  their 
first  publication.  The  text  is  that  of  the  Aldine  Edition, 
with  revisions.  Thus,  for  example,  I  have  substituted 
the  spellings  flageolet  for  flagelet  at  page  35,  line  9,  arid 
frise  for  frize  at  page  45,  line  6 ;  I  have  amended  the 
rhyme  by  reading  lend  for  lead  at  page  24,  line  14,  and 
the  rhythm  by  reading  wedged  for  wedg'd  at  page  45, 
line  6  •  and  I  have  made  a  number  of  corrections  in  the 
punctuation,  such  as  the  omission  of  the  comma  after 
"  returns  "  at  the  end  of  line  47  of  Caroline. 

My  cordial  thanks  are  due  to  my  friend,  Mr. 
James  A.  Aldis,  late  Headmaster  of  Queen  Mary's 
School,  Walsall,  who  reviewed  the  whole  of  the  proofs, 
making  several  useful  suggestions,  and  who  gave  me 
much  valuable  help  in  the  preparation  of  the  General 
Introduction. 

W.  T.  W. 


BERKHAMSTED, 
April,  1902. 
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GENERAL   INTRODUCTION. 

THOMAS  CAMPBELL,  though  born  and  bred  in  Scotland, 
can  scarcely  be  called  a  Scottish  poet,  for  there  is  little 
in  his  poetry  to  remind  us  that  he  was  a  Scotsman  at 
all.  Like  his  literary  predecessors — Dryden,  Pope, 
and  Goldsmith — he  was  essentially  a  Londoner,  but  a 
Londoner  who  never  lost  his  early  memories  of  mountain 
moorlands  and  braeside  wild  flowers. 

Campbell  was  born  in  Glasgow,  July  27th,  1777,  the  childhood  and 
eighth  son  and  youngest  child  of  a  family  of  eleven. 
His  parents  both  belonged  to  the  Campbell  clan,  though 
not  otherwise  related.  His  father  was  a  retired  and 
somewhat  unsuccessful  merchant,  the  son  of  a  Scottish 
laird— Alexander  Campbell,  of  Kirnan,  near  Inveraray — 
and  was  a  devout  follower  of  the  Kirk. 

Campbell's  home  life  was  of  the  type  immortalized  by 
Burns  in  his  Cottar's  Saturday  Night,  without,  however, 
being  at  all  strait-laced.  His  father  was,  indeed,  some- 
what too  easy-going;  never  used  the  rod,  a  peculiarity 
which  impressed  Tom  Campbell  with  a  life-long  grati- 
tude ;  and  left  to  his  wife  the  main  burden  of  domestic 
discipline  and  household  economy.  The  family  hearth 
was  brightened  with  intellectual  and  cultivated  company, 
professors  of  the  University  being  frequent  visitors. 
Among  these  were  the  celebrated  Adam  Smith  and  Dr 
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Thomas  Reid,  at  that  time  Professor  of  Moral  Philo- 
sophy, by  whom  the  poet  was  christened,  and  after  whom 
he  was  named.  At  the  age  of  eight  Tom  Campbell 
went  to  the  Grammar  School ;  took  rather  too  kindly  to 
his  books,  and  so  fell  ill,  and  had  to  be  sent  for  a  six 
weeks'  summer  holiday  to  a  country  cottage  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  Cart.  Here  the  love  of  Nature  first 
took  root  in  his  soul,  and  those  germs  of  poesy  were 
implanted  which  in  later  life  blossomed  into  such  poems 
as  his  Field  Flowers  and  To  the  Evening  Star. 

When  he  was  fourteen  years  old  he  entered  the 
Glasgow  University  (October,  1791).  Though  never  a 
plodder,  and  always  fond  of  social  comradeship,  he  was 
a  bright  and  successful  scholar  in  the  University,  as  he 
had  been  at  school.  From  eight  years  old  he  had  de- 
veloped a  faculty  for  rhyming,  which  was  never  allowed 
to  lie  dormant.  He  wrote  verses  on  current  topics, 
grave  or  gay;  won  the  University  prize  for  English 
poetry ;  and  published  an  ode  in  a  Glasgow  newspaper 
on  the  tragic  fate  of  the  Queen  of  France.  Milton,  Pope, 
Thomson,  Gray,  and  Goldsmith  were  his  favourite  English 
authors ;  he  used  to  learn  by  heart  and  recite  to  his 
friends  long  passages  from  Horace  and  Virgil,  and  from 
Anacreon,  Sophocles,  and  Homer;  and  he  won  three 
University  prizes  for  verse  translations  from  Claudian, 
Aristophanes,  and  Aeschylus. 

™™-shipin  jn  MaVj  i795?  owing  to  his  father's  straitened  circum- 
stances, he  was  compelled  to  break  off  his  college  studies, 
and  take  a  tutorship  in  a  family  living  in  the  Isle  of 
Mull.  Here  he  found  sufficient  leisure  for  literary 
culture,  and  above  all  for  drinking  in  the  wild  beauty  of 
sea  and  sky,  of  mist-clad  mountain,  and  surf-beaten 
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shore.  Here,  too,  he  took  a  fancy  to  a  young  lady  of 
seventeen,  the  pretty  daughter  of  a  clergyman,  who 
paid  a  visit  to  the  family.  This  fleeting  love  episode 
found  expression  later  in  the  stanzas  addressed  to 
Caroline.  They  are  pleasing  and  musical,  but  not  for 
one  moment  to  be  compared  with  Wordsworth's  Lucy  or 
Coleridge's  Genevieve;  being,  indeed,  a  mere  prettily- 
woven  design  of  fancy,  without  a  touch  of  genuine 
passion.  With  the  exception  of  one  or  two  songs  of 
slight  importance,  this  is  Campbell's  only  love-poem. 
Interwoven  with  his  poetry  are  frequent  and  touching 
pictures  of  married  love  and  conjugal  fidelity,  but  the 
emotions  thus  described  are  always  sober,  calm,  and 
domestic ;  the  only  passions  that  ever  thrilled  his  soul 
and  roused  him  to  really  lofty  lyric  strains  were  the  love 
of  country  and  the  love  of  freedom. 

After  six  months  of  tutorial  work  in  Mull,  Campbell 
returned  to  Glasgow  and  continued  his  University  studies, 
helping  to  pay  his  way  by  giving  lessons  to  younger 
students.  From  one  of  these  we  learn  that  at  this 
period  Campbell  became  an  ardent  admirer  of  such 
literature  as  Lord  Chatham's  speeches  in  favour  of 
American  freedom,  Burke's  declamation  against  Warren 
Hastings,  and  Wilberforce's  impassioned  pleadings  on 
behalf  of  the  tortured  and  down-trodden  African  slave. 
It  is  themes  such  as  these  that  are  the  real  inspiration 
of  Campbell's  unique  juvenile  success,  the  best-known  of 
his  longer  poems,  The  Pleasures  of  Hope.  Like  all  the 
other  youthful  poets  of  that  time,  he  was  an  enthusiastic 
advocate  for  the  French  Revolutionists,  stoutly  main- 
taining that  even  the  Reign  of  Terror  was  a  far  less  evil 
than  would  be  the  re-establishment  of  the  Bourbon 
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despotism  by  the  Allies.  The  then  recent  partition  of 
Poland  filled  him  with  horror  and  indignation,  which 
three  years  later  found  utterance  in  the  one  passage  (see 
11.  199-234)  of  The  Pleasures  of  Hope,  with  which  every 
reader  of  poetry  is  familiar. 

In  June,  1796,  Campbell  went  to  live  as  tutor  in  the 
family  of  Colonel  Napier,  at  Downie,  a  farm-house  on  the 
Sound  of  Jura.  He  had  only  one  pupil,  a  boy  of  eight ; 
and  consequently  had  plenty  of  leisure  for  reading,  for 
literary  work,  and  for  open-air  rambles.  The  rough 
draft  of  his  Love  and  Madness  was  written  here.  A  Miss 
Broderick  in  Warwickshire,  had  murdered  her  faithless 
lover ;  and  Campbell  gives  expression  to  her  half-insane 
despair  in  lines  of  the  recognised  conventional  type, 
obviously  modelled  on  Pope  : 

"  Thy  sleepless  spirit,  breathing  from  the  tomb, 
Foretells  my  fate,  and  summons  me  to  come  ! 
Once  more  I  see  thy  sheeted  spectre  stand, 
Roll  the  dim  eye,  and  wave  the  paly  hand  ! " 

In  the  spring  of  1797,  tired  of  tutorship,  he  returned 
to  his  Glasgow  home ;  but,  after  searching  in  vain  for 
employment  there,  two  months  later  he  trudged  on  foot 
to  Edinburgh.  There  he  obtained  some  ill-paid  copying 
work  in  different  offices,  and,  what  was  of  more  service 
to  him,  an  introduction  to  one  of  the  literary  celebrities 
of  the  Scottish  capital,  Dr.  Anderson,  author  of  the  Lives 
of  the  British  Poets.  Through  his  good  offices  Campbell 
obtained  an  engagement  from  Mr.  Mundell,  a  publisher, 
to  write  for  .£20  an  abridgment  of  a  book  on  the  "  West 
Indies."  Walking  back  to  Glasgow,  he  worked  at  the 
abridgment,  and  at  this  time  achieved  his  first  popular 
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success   with    the    sentimental   but   musically   effective 
Wounded  Hussar,  commencing  : 

"  Alone  to  the  banks  of  the  dark-rolling  Danube 
Fair  Adelaide  hied  when  the  battle  was  o'er." 

At  the  close  of  October,  1797,  he  returned  to  Edin- 
burgh, whither  later  on  his  parents  followed  him.  Here 
he  attempted  for  a  time  the  study  of  medicine,  but  had 
to  abandon  this  for  pupils  and  literary  hack-work. 

In  the  following  year  he  began  his  Pleasures  of  Hope, 
the  subject  of  which  appears  to  have  been  suggested  by 
a  chance  phrase  in  a  letter  written  to  him  while  a  tutor 
at  Mull  by  a  Glasgow  friend,  ending  thus :  "  We  have 
now  three  '  Pleasures '  by  first-rate  men  of  genius.  .  .  . 
Let  us  cherish  the  'Pleasures  of  Hope,'  that  we  may 
meet  soon  in  Alma  Mater."  He  himself  tells  us:  "I 
took  long  walks  about  Arthur's  Seat,  conning  over  my 
own  (as  I  thought  them)  magnificent  lines ;  and  as  my 
'  Pleasures  of  Hope '  got  on,  my  pupils  fell  off."  As  was 
his  invariable  custom,  he  submitted  the  rough  draft  of 
his  poem  to  many  of  his  literary  friends,  retouched  and 
rewrote  it  in  accordance  with  their  criticisms,  and  finally 
sold  the  copyright  to  Mr.  Mundell  for  £50.  His  pub- 
lishers, be  it  said  to  their  credit,  gave  him  of  their  own 
accord  liberal  payments  for  subsequent  editions,  when 
the  success  of  the  poem  was  assured.  It  appeared  on 
the  27th  April,  1799,  when  the  author  was  exactly 
twenty-one  years  and  nine  months  old,  and  at  once 
obtained  an  extraordinary  success.  Campbell  became 
the  literary  lion  of  Edinburgh,  and  his  poem  was  read 
and  quoted  all  over  England,  and  even  in  America.  It 
happened  exactly  to  hit  the  popular  taste  of  the  time : 
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in  imagery,  diction,  and  poetic  form  it  was  moulded  on 
the  conventional  "  Classical "  type,  to  which  the  public 
had  become  habituated ;  but,  in  spite  of  its  desultory 
design  and  a  good  deal  of  didactic  tameness  of  treatment, 
there  was  a  freshness,  a  fervour,  and  an  intense  vein  of 
patriotic  enthusiasm  in  parts  of  it  which  carried  its 
readers  away  with  a  like  enthusiasm  of  sympathetic 
admiration. 

Snti^ent6  In  June'  1800>  Campbell  sailed  for  Hamburg,  intend- 
and  return.  jng  to  travel  through  the  Continent,  to  study  German 
literature,  to  contribute  articles  or  poems  to  papers  and 
magazines  at  home,  and  finally,  after  his  return,  to  give  a 
course  of  literary  lectures  in  London  or  Dublin.  In 
Hamburg  he  was  received  with  cordial  hospitality  by 
the  British  residents;  and  here  he  met  several  of  the 
Irish  refugees  of  '98,  one  of  whom,  Anthony  M'Cann,  he 
afterwards  idealized  in  his  Exile  of  Erin,  a  poem  made 
up  of  conventional  sentiment,  and  lacking  the  note  of 
true  pathos. 

From  Hamburg  Campbell  went  to  Ratisbon,  as  the 
safest  place  of  sojourn  during  the  political  unrest  of  that 
time.  Here,  however,  he  found  himself  in  the  midst  of 
warlike  scenes;  a  victorious  French  army  entered  the 
town  three  days  after  his  arrival;  soon  afterwards  he 
witnessed  a  charge  made  by  the  Austrian  cavalry  upon 
the  French,  and  became  familiar  with  the  horrors  of  the 
field  after  a  battle  is  over.  Here,  too,  he  was  not  sixty 
miles  distant  from  the  terrible  carnage  of  Hohenlinden, 
which  afterwards  inspired  one  of  his  greatest  lyrics.  An 
armistice  gave  him  the  opportunity  of  visiting  Munich ; 
but  hostilities  broke  out  afresh,  and  forced  him  north- 
wards to  Altona,  where  he  remained  till  the  spring. 
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War  was  then  declared  between  England  and  Denmark ; 
Altona  was  no  longer  a  safe  residence,  and  Campbell 
sailed  for  England  in  a  small  trading  vessel,  which,  after 
an  exciting  chase  by  a  Danish  privateer,  landed  him 
safely  at  Yarmouth.  Thence  he  travelled  to  London, 
where  he  met  with  a  friendly  welcome  from  the  literary 
leaders  of  society  in  the  capital  (April,  1801).  During 
his  stay  on  the  Continent  two  poems  of  some  merit, 
Ltines  on  Visiting  a  Scene  in  Argyleshire  and  The  Beech- 
Tree's  Petition,  had  been  published,  in  addition  to  the 
Exile  of  Erin,  in  the  columns  of  the  Morning  Chronicle. 
Shortly  afterwards  appeared  his  Ode  to  Winter  and  Ye 
Manners  of  England,  Hohenlinden9  The  Soldier's  Dream, 
and  The  Battle  of  the  Baltic  were  begun  about  this  time, 
but  not  published  for  some  years  afterwards. 

The  news  of  his  father's  death  recalled  him  to  Edin-  Residence  at 
burgh,  where  he  lived  for  a  time  with  his  widowed  andwSS? 
mother  and  three  sisters.  In  the  autumn  of  1801  he 
was  introduced  to  Lord  Minto,  who  invited  him  as  a 
guest  to  his  own  seat,  and  early  in  the  next  year  took 
him  to  his  London  house  to  reside  with  him  as  private 
secretary.  Campbell's  duties  were  almost  nominal, 
giving  him  abundant  opportunities  for  social  intercourse 
and  literary  work.  LochieVs  Warning  was  begun  about 
this  time ;  though,  as  was  the  poet's  custom,  it  was 
allowed  a  long  interval  for  friendly  criticism  and 
revision  before  its  final  publication.  After  spending 
the  autumn  of  1802  with  his  patron  at  Minto  Castle, 
he  left  for  Edinburgh  to  revise  a  new  edition  of 
his  poems,  which  proved  a  financial  success;  and  he 
was  emboldened  to  venture  on  the  responsibilities  of 
matrimony. 
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Marriage  and  On  September  10th,  1803,  he  married  his  cousin, 
pension.  '  Matilda  Sinclair,  daughter  of  Robert  Sinclair,  a  merchant, 
who  had  been  Mayor  of  Greenock,  and  was  now  settled 
in  business  in  London.  The  poet  and  his  wife  took  up 
their  abode  in  Pimlico  ;  but  removed  thence  after  the 
birth  of  their  first  child,  and  settled  for  the  next  seven- 
teen years  at  Sydenham,  which  at  that  time  was  quite 
in  the  country,  though  within  easy  distance  of  the 
Metropolis.  Here  he  applied  himself  in  a  half-hearted 
and  dilatory  fashion  to  literary  task-work,  compiling 
historical  annals,  and  contributing  to  newspapers  and 
magazines.  Three  poems  were  published  during  this 
period  (1804)—  Lord  Ulliris  Daughter,  The  Soldier's  Dream, 
and  The  Turkish  Lady,  the  last  a  ballad  of  no  particular 
merit.  During  the  ensuing  winter  Campbell  was  work- 
ing at  his  great  war-song,  The  Battle  of  the  Baltic. 

In  October,  1  805,  Fox,  who  was  then  Prime  Minister, 
and  was  a  great  admirer  of  Campbell's  poems,  recom- 
mended him  to  the  Crown  for  a  pension  of  £200  a  year, 
half  of  which  he  set  aside  for  the  support  of  his  mother 
and  sisters. 

Gertrude  of         It  was  about  two  years  later  that,  while  reading  a 
German  novel,  he  was  struck  with  an  idea  which  he 
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to  Paris.  gradually  worked  out  m  ms  next  poem,  Gertrude  of 
Wyoming,  which  made  its  appearance  in  April,  1809. 
In  the  same  volume  were  published,  along  with  some  old 
poems,  three  new  ones,  Ye  Mariners  of  England,  Glenara, 
and  O'Connor's  Child. 

In  July,  1810,  his  second  boy,  Alison,  died  of  scarlet 
fever;  and  in  February,  1812,  Campbell  lost  his  mother 
at  the  age  of  seventy-six.  In  the  April  of  that  year  he 
lectured  successfully  on  Poetry  at  the  Eoyal  Institution, 
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thus  greatly  increasing  his  social  reputation  as  a  literary 
celebrity ;  he  was  also  engaged  by  Mr.  Murray,  the 
publisher,  to  edit  Specimens  of  the  British  Poets.  In  the 
autumn  of  1814,  after  the  fall  of  Napoleon  and  his 
retirement  to  Elba,  Campbell  paid  a  visit  to  Paris,  where 
he  met  many  foreign  celebrities,  and  was  presented  to 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  himself. 

In  1815  Campbell's  straitened  finances  received 
unlooked-for  and  welcome  aid.  A  Highland  cousin, 
Mac  Arthur  Stewart,  struck  with  the  poet's  generosity  to 
his  relatives,  remembered  him  very  favourably  in  his 
will ;  the  total  amount  Campbell  received  by  this  lucky 
windfall  amounting  to  £4500. 

In  the  spring  of  1816  the  Specimens  of  the  British  Poets 
appeared.  Some  criticisms  contained  in  this  volume  led 
to  a  lively  literary  controversy,  in  which  Lord  Byron 
sided  with  Campbell  in  a  vigorous  attack  on  W.  L. 
Bowles,  the  editor  of  Pope's  Poems.  The  question  in 
debate  was  whether  Pope  was  a  poet  of  the  lower  rank, 
because  his  themes  were  drawn  from  Art  rather  than 
from  Nature.  Bowles  had  depreciated  Pope  on  this 
ground;  Campbell  and  Byron  stoutly  defended  him. 
The  controversy  is  chiefly  interesting  for  a  fine  passage 
in  Campbell's  vindication  of  Pope,  in  which  he  describes 
the  majestic  grandeur  of  a  wholly  artificial  event — the 
launch  of  a  battle-ship. 

In  the  spring  of  1820  Campbell  was  asked  by  Mr. 
Colburn,  the  publisher,  to  edit  the  New  Monthly  Magazine 
for  three  years,  at  a  yearly  salary  of  £500.  All  the  real 
work  was  done  by  a  sub-editor ;  Campbell  himself  was 
to  publish  in  the  magazine  a  fresh  series  of  lectures  he 
had  lately  delivered  at  the  Royal  Institution,  and  was 
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also  to  supply  six  contributions  in  verse.  This  engage- 
ment was  subsequently  renewed,  and  Campbell  held  this 
lucrative  sinecure  for  ten  years  in  all.  But  his  career  as 
a  poet  was  practically  ended.  In  1824  he  published 
Theodric,  a  Domestic  Tale,  which  was  not  a  success  and 
added  nothing  to  his  reputation.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  The  Pilgrim  of  Glencoe,  published  in  1842.  Neither 
of  these  poems  has  enriched  the  "literature  of  quota- 
tion" by  a  single  line;  nor  has  either  any  detached 
passages  worth  quoting  for  rhythmical  beauty,  vividness 
of  description,  or  depth  of  feeling. 

visit  ^o  Poet  now  removed  fr°m  Sydenham  to  London, 
to  Algeria.  where  his  wife,  who  had  long  been  an  invalid,  died, 
May  9th,  1828.  His  only  surviving  son,  who  had  never 
been  healthy,  had  some  years  before  this  been  sent  to  a 
private  asylum  for  insane  patients.  Left  thus  alone  in 
the  world,  Campbell  lapsed  into  desultory  habits,  and 
the  literary  work  that  he  undertook  for  publishers  was 
executed  in  slovenly  and  perfunctory  style.  Socially, 
however,  he  was  still  a  success ;  he  was  thrice  chosen 
Lord  Rector  of  the  Glasgow  University ;  lectured  with 
great  applause ;  was  a  popular  speaker  at  public  dinners ; 
established  the  Association  of  the  Friends  of  Poland; 
started  a  short-lived  Literary  Club ;  and  was  an  active, 
if  not  the  chief,  promoter  of  the  foundation  of  the 
London  University.  During  these  latter  years  much 
of  his  time  was  wasted  in  perpetual  and  useless  changes 
of  residence.  A  good  deal  was  better  employed  in 
foreign  travel;  and  in  1834  he  visited  Algeria,  and 
spent  the  winter  and  spring  there,  returning  home 
apparently  in  much  improved  health.  He  published 
an  account  of  these  travels  in  the  Metropolitan  Magazine, 
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and  reprinted  it  in  book  form  under  the  title  of  Letters 
from  the  South. 

In  July,  1843,  Campbell  left  England  to  reside  in 
Boulogne.  With  the  approach  of  winter  he  became 
altogether  an  invalid,  kept  his  room,  and  saw  no 
visitors,  his  sole  pleasures  being  reading  and  music. 
His  niece  and  companion,  Mary  Campbell,  used  to  play 
to  him ;  and  he  was  never  tired  of  listening  to  the 
Marseillaise,  recalling  as  it  did  his  youthful  adventures 
in  Ratisbon,  and  enshrining  in  spirit-stirring  strains  the 
supreme  passion  of  his  life,  his  love  of  liberty  and 
hatred  of  tyrants 

With  the  advent  of  spring  came  a  transient  improve-  Death. 
ment  in  his  health,  but  worse  symptoms  supervened. 
In  June  his  old  friend  Dr.  Beattie,  with  his  wife,  came 
over  to  see  him,  and  remained  with  him  to  the  end.  He 
died  very  peacefully  on  June  15th,  1844;  and  on  July 
3rd  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey.  The  Prime 
Minister  of  England  (Sir  Kobert  Peel),  Lord  Brougham, 
Disraeli,  Macaulay,  and  Thackeray  were  present  at  the 
funeral ;  the  pall  was  supported  by  eight  peers  of  the 
realm,  headed  by  the  Duke  of  Argyll ;  a  guard  of  Polish 
nobles  was  in  attendance,  and  when  the  coffin  was 
lowered  into  the  grave,  their  leader,  Colonel  Sczyrma, 
scattered  over  it  a  handful  of  dust  from  Kosciusko's 
tomb. 

Campbell  was  below  the  middle  size,  but  his  figure 
was  compact  and  well  made,  without  the  appearance  of  character. 
diminutiveness.  He  was  very  neat  in  his  dress,  and, 
having  been  bald  from  early  youth,  wore  a  well-fitting 
wig  fabricated  to  imitate  the  natural  hair.  His  features 
were  good  and  stamped  with  a  certain  acuteness ;  the  lips 
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thin,  the  eyes  gray  and  full  of  expression.  In  manner 
he  was  generally  lively  and  agreeable,  but  possessed  a 
certain  touchiness  of  disposition,  which  gave  rise  to 
occasional  fits  of  silence  and  reserve  before  strangers. 

As  a  man,  Campbell  cannot  be  called  great;  there 
was  nothing  strenuous  about  him;  and,  while  loveable, 
affectionate,  and  endowed  with  more  than  the  ordinary 
share  of  the  domestic  virtues,  he  had  also  a  large  share 
of  human  foibles  and  frailties.  The  secret  of  Campbell's 
comparative  failure  both  as  a  man  and  as  a  poet  was 
that  he  had  no  strength  of  intellectual  grasp,  no  settled 
purpose  in  life.  Hence,  on  the  one  hand,  he  was  apt  to 
be  carried  away  by  fitful  gusts  of  emotionalism ;  on  the 
other,  there  was  nothing  to  keep  him  from  idly  drifting 
through  life,  instead  of  strengthening  his  spiritual  powers 
by  arduous,  unflinching  conflict.  Accordingly  much  of 
his  time  was  frittered  away,  and  his  talents  were  allowed 
to  rust  for  lack  of  use.  He  never  fulfilled  the  bright 
promise  of  his  youth ;  and  whereas  all  the  great  masters 
of  song,  Chaucer,  Shakspere,  Milton,  and  Wordsworth, 
reached  their  loftiest  flights  when  manhood  was  mellow- 
ing into  age,  Campbell's  poetic  powers  steadily  deterio- 
rated when  his  manhood  had  scarcely  begun.  His 
friends  familiarly  called  him  "Procrastinating  Tom," 
and  his  publishers  to  their  cost  found  the  nickname  to 
be  only  too  applicable.  He  himself  (September,  1804) 
frankly  lets  us  into  one  secret  of  his  continual  bodily 
ailments  and  dilatory  habits  :  "  By  orders  of  my  gmvelist, 
and  from  better  motives,  I  have  laid  aside  every  propen- 
sity to  take  one  glass  more  than  does  me  good."  But 
the  main  source  of  all  his  failings  was,  as  we  have  seen, 
the  want  of  clear,  strong  mental  concentration. 


aer 
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One  of  Campbell's  strongest  characteristics  was  his 
deep  love  of  home  and  of  fireside  delights.  This  may  ™8^ove  of 
be  illustrated  by  his  description  of  the  sailor's  reverie  on 
the  storm-lashed  deck  (Pleasures  of  Hope,  11.  71-88)  and 
the  familiar  lines  (Part  II.,  22-24)  further  on  in  the  same 
poem: 

"  Without  the  home  that  plighted  love  endears, 
Without  the  smile  from  partial  beauty  won, 
Oh  !  what  were  man  ? — a  world  without  a  sun." 

Or  take  again  the  long  description  (Ib.,  11.  115-142)  of 
the  fireside  delights  of  winter,  written  with  all  Cowper's 
delicacy  of  touch : 

"  Trim  the  gay  taper  in  his  rustic  dome, 
And  light  the  wintry  paradise  of  home  ; 
And  let  the  half-uncurtained  window  hail 
Some  way-worn  man,  benighted  in  the  vale  !  "  etc. 

This  love  of  home,  too,  is  the  inspiration  of  one  of 
Campbell's  sweetest  lyrics,  The  Soldier's  Dream.  His 
love  of  children,  already  referred  to,  is  beautifully  en- 
shrined in  the  description  given  in  Gertrude  of  Wyoming 
(Part  I.,  st.  xi.,  xii.)  of  Gertrude's  upbringing  by  her 
widowed  father  : 

"  A  loved  bequest— and  I  may  half  impart 
To  them  that  feel  the  strong  paternal  tie, 
How  like  a  new  existence  to  his  heart 
That  living  flower  uprose  beneath  his  eye, 
Dear  as  she  was  from  cherub  infancy, 
From  hours  when  she  would  round  his  garden  play, 
To  time  when,  as  the  ripening  years  went  by, 
Her  lovely  mind  could  culture  well  repay, 
And  more  engaging  grew,  from  pleasing  day  to  day. 
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I  may  not  paint  those  thousand  infant  charms  ; 

(Unconscious  fascination,  undesigned  !) 

The  orison  repeated  in  his  arms 

For  God  to  bless  her  sire  and  all  mankind  ; 

The  book,  the  bosom  on  his  knee  reclined, 

Or  how  sweet  fairy -lore  he  heard  her  con 

(The  playmate  ere  the  teacher  of  her  mind) : 

All  uncompanioned  else  her  heart  had  gone 

Till  now  in  Gertrude's  eyes  their  ninth  blue  summer  shone." 

Another  happy  illustration  is  to  be  found  in  his  verses, 
On  My  New  Child-Sweetheart,  commencing  : 

"  I  hold  it  a  religious  duty 
To  love  and  worship  children's  beauty  ; 
They've  least  the  taint  of  earthly  clod, 
They're  freshest  from  the  hand  of  God  ; 
With  heavenly  looks  they  make  us  sure 
The  heaven  that  made  them  must  be  pure  ; 
We  love  them  not  in  earthly  fashion, 
But  with  a  beatific  passion." 

5ibertyeand  ^s  nas  alrea(ty  been  pointed  out,  the  dominant  note  of 
Campbell's  poetry  is  a  strong  passion  for  national  and 
individual  freedom,  a  persistent  hatred  of  all  tyranny 
and  oppression.  For  him  the  "tree  of  life"  is  "fair 
Freedom's  tree"  (Gertrude  of  Wyoming,  Part  I,  st.  vi.). 
We  have  noted  how  this,  the  natural  dowry  of  his 
Scottish  descent,  was  intensified  by  the  rhetoric  of 
Chatham,  of  Burke,  and  of  Wilberforce.  The  Pleasures 
of  Hope  provided  an  opportunity,  of  which  he  was  not 
slow  to  avail  himself,  for  denouncing  the  Imperial 
slaughterers  of  Polish  liberty  (11.  191-260);  the  horrors 
of  the  slave-trade  (11.  275-298) ;  and  the  lust  of  military 
ambition,  which  he  describes  (11.  451,  452)  as 

"the  laurelled  wreath  that  Murder  rears, 
Blood-nursed,  and  watered  by  the  widow's  tears. " 
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Still  fiercer  is  his  denunciation  of  England's  cowardice  in 
his  Lines  on  Poland  (11.  98-105)  : 

"  Public  Murder  !  that  with  pomp  and  gaud, 
And  royal  scorn  of  Justice,  walks  abroad 
To  wring  more  tears  and  blood  than  e'er  were  wrung 
By  all  the  culprits  Justice  ever  hung  ! 
We  read  the  diadem'd  Assassin's  vaunt, 
And  wince,  and  wish  we  had  not  hearts  to  pant 
With  useless  indignation — sigh  and  frown, 
But  have  not  hearts  to  throw  the  gauntlet  down." 

Or  again,  in  his  poem  entitled  The  Power  of  Russia,  the 
second  stanza  of  which  runs  thus  : 

"Nations,  mute  accessories  to  the  fact ! 
That  Upas-tree  of  power,  whose  fostering  dew 
Was  Polish  blood,  has  yet  to  cast  o'er  you 
The  lengthened  shadow  of  its  head  elate  — 
A  deadly  shadow,  darkening  Nature's  hue. 
To  all  that 's  hallowed,  righteous,  pure,  and  great, 
Woe !  Woe !  when  they  are  reached  by  Russia's  withering  hate." 

Campbell's  Lines  on  a  Scene  in  Bavaria ;  his  verses  To 
Sir  Francis  Burdett,  commending  his  parliamentary  de- 
nunciation (August  7th,  1832)  of  England's  attitude 
towards  Russia ;  his  Ode  to  the  Germans ;  his  Song  of  the 
Greeks ;  his  gruesome  picture,  in  The  Death  Boat  of  Heligo- 
land^ of  the  fate  of  the  statesmen  who  advocated  the 
repression  of  Irish  freedom :  all  these  are  animated  by 
this  same  inextinguishable  hatred  of  every  form  of 
political  oppression. 

On  Campbell's  patriotism  it  is  needless  to  dwell.     He  (0  Patriotism, 
is  the  Tyrtaeus  of  England ;  and  as  long  as  the  Union 
Jack  floats  over  our  navy,  his  Men  of  England,  Ye  Mariners 
of  England,  and   The  Battle  of  the  Baltic  will   be  the 
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inspiration  and  the  pride  of  his  countrymen.  Most 
happily  has  he  expressed  his  own  political  belief  in  the 
two  concluding  stanzas  of  lines  written  for  a  meeting  of 
the  Highland  Society  "to  commemorate  the  21st  of 
March,  the  day  of  victory  in  Egypt "  : 

"  Is  there  a  son  of  generous  England  here, 
Or  fervid  Erin  ? — he  with  us  shall  join, 
To  pray  that  in  eternal  union  dear, 

The  rose,  the  shamrock,  and  the  thistle  twine  ! 

"  Types  of  a  race  who  shall  th'  invader  scorn, 

As  rocks  resist  the  billows  round  their  shore  ; 
Types  of  a  race  who  shall  to  time  unborn 

Their  country  leave  unconquered  as  of  yore  ! " 

(d)  Social  It  is  matter  for  regret  that  Campbell's  best  energies 
should  have  been  wasted  on  the  phantom  cause  of 
Polish  independence.  He  might  have  done  better  work 
as  the  champion  of  Labour  against  Capital.  His  refer- 
ences in  The  Pilgrim  of  Glencoe  (11.  121,  122)  to  the 

"  Cold-blooded  tories  of  the  modern  stock, 
Who  starve  the  breadless  poor  with  fraud  and  cant"  ; 

and  the  newer  doctrine,  which  presents  itself  to  the 
liberal-souled  Ronald,  with  regard  to  his  father's  blind 
assurance  of  the  divine  right  of  kings,  in  the  hesitating 
query, 

"If  men  were  made  for  kings,  or  kings  for  men," 

point  in  a  direction  along  which  Campbell  might  well 
have  gone  further  as  a  pioneer  in  real  reform.  His 
poem,  On  Revisiting  a  Scottish  River,  is  inspired  by  a 
similar  feeling,  and  shows  a  happy  union  of  clear- 
sighted intellectual  conviction,  with  philanthropic 
passion. 
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The  absence  of  religion,  in  any  definite  sense  of  the 
word,  from  Campbell's  pages  is  remarkable,  considering 
the  character  of  his  home  education.  Herein  he  is 
wholly  unlike  our  greatest  poets.  Leaving  Milton  aside, 
as  an  avowedly  religious  writer,  Shakspere's  plays, 
though  purely  secular  compositions,  are  profoundly 
leavened  with  the  teachings  of  the  Bible ;  and  Burns's 
The  Cottar's  Saturday  Night  shows  that  evangelical  truth 
had  taken  hold  of  his  intellect  and  saturated  his  imagi- 
nation. A  curious  illustration  of  this  absence  of  any 
reference  to  Christianity  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  first 
edition  of  The  Pleasures  of  Hope,  except  for  an  appeal  in 
one  passage  to  the  Divine  vengeance,  was  frankly 
heathen.  In  the  First  Part  the  heavenly  stage  was 
occupied  by  the  ancient  gods  of  Greece  and  Rome,  and 
by  the  modern  personifications  of  Love,  Mercy,  and 
Wisdom,  together  with  the  Hindu  deities,  Brama,  Seris- 
wattee,  "  Camdeo  bright,"  and  "  Ganesa  sublime  " ;  while 
in  the  Second  Part  the  human  soul  was  wafted  from  its 
deathbed  on  earth  straight  to  the  "morning  dream  of 
life's  eternal  day  "  by  the  sole  agency  of  Hope.  Camp- 
bell's friends  appear  to  have  remonstrated  with  him, 
with  the  result  that  succeeding  editions  contained  an 
interpolation  of  fifty  lines  (11.  367-416),  in  which  the 
soul,  instead  of  simply  "burning  like  a  phcenix,"  is 
hurled  like  a  comet  back  "to  her  source,  the  bosom  of 
her  God."  But,  except  perhaps  for  the  mention  of  the 
angelic  music  heard  by  the  shepherds  of  Bethlehem,  the 
passage  is  devoid  of  any  true  religious  emotion. 

In   a  passage  in  his  journal  his   friend,   Sir  Walter  Campbell's 
Scott,  thus  accounts  for  Campbell's  ill  success  :  "  Some-  («)Its  defects : 

*  (1)  Want  of 

how  he  wants  audacity,  fears  the  public,  and — what  is  finish  and 

accuracy. 
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worse — fears  the  shadow  of  his  own  reputation.  He  is 
a  great  corrector  too,  which  succeeds  as  ill  in  composition  as  in 
education."  This  last  sentence  (not  italicized  in  the 
original)  is  strikingly  untrue  in  fact,  as  well  as  irrelevant 
in  explanation.  Some  of  the  greatest  poets,  Tennyson 
for  example,  have  been  the  most  addicted  to  unsparing 
"correction."  It  is  true  that  Campbell  often  wrote  and 
re-wrote,  altered  and  re-altered ;  but  this  was  mainly 
because  he  had  not  strength  of  resolution  enough  to  fix 
his  thoughts  steadily  till  the  true  inspiration  came.  But 
"corrector"  in  a  true  sense  he  was  not.  One  of  the 
leading  defects  in  his  poetry  is  the  want  of  accurate 
finish;  a  constantly  recurring  slovenliness  either  of 
expression  or  of  thought. 

Take,  for  example,  that  beautiful  lyric,  To  the  Evening 
Star,  which,  otherwise  equal  to  the  best  of  Keats's 
odes,  contains  two  blemishes  in  three  stanzas.  Thus 
the  last  line  of  the  second  stanza  is  untrue  to  fact.  If 
cottage  smoke  "  curls  yellow  in  the  sun,"  the  sun  must 
be  well  above  the  horizon;  and  in  that  case,  the  Evening 
Star  would  be  inconspicuous,  and  the  whole  ode  is  out 
of  character.  What  Campbell  obviously  meant  was 
"  curls  yellow  in  the  golden  twilight  that  hangs  over  the 
departed  sun."  Again,  it  seems  incredible  that  he 
should  have  allowed  the  third  line  of  the  middle  stanza 
to  appear  in  print — 

"  Whilst  far-off  lowing  herds  are  heard," 

with  its  cacophonous  assonance  as  irritating  to  the  ear 
as  it  is  easily  avoidable. 

In  The  Battle  of  the  Baltic  the  feeble  and  almost  un- 
meaning word  "raise "("Now  joy,  Old  England,  raise!") 
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is  inserted  simply  to  procure  a  rhyme  to  "blaze."  To  the 
"  mermaid  "  of  the  last  stanza  we  shall  refer  later ;  but 
it  may  be  remarked  here  that  the  mermaid  of  prescrip; 
tion  sings  for  the  express  purpose  of  drowning  and  not 
condoling  with  sailors;  so  that,  if  such  a  fabulous 
monster  is  to  be  introduced  into  a  serious  historical  ode, 
her  conduct  should  at  least  be  made  conventionally 
accurate.1 

Even  Ye  Mariners  of  England  has  some  doubtful 
expressions.  Thus,  in  the  first  stanza,  England's  standard 
is  "launched,"  where  the  poet  should  have  said  "un- 
furled." And  in  the  third  stanza  we  are  told  that 
"Britannia  needs  no  bulwarks"  a  word  which  in  so 
eminently  nautical  a  song  ought  to  have  its  strict  nautical 
meaning,  instead  of  the  comparatively  unfamiliar  one  of 
"rampart"  or  "fortification" — a  blemish  which  recurs 
in  line  11  of  The  Battle  of  the  Baltic.  Campbell  also 
misuses  the  word  "  mutual "  in  his  song  "How  delicious  is 
the  winning"  where  he  talks  of  "two  mutual  hearts." 
Two  hearts  may  have  a  "  mutual "  attraction ;  but  to 
speak  of  "  hearts  "  themselves  as  "  mutual "  is  unmeaning. 

Of  bad  or  slovenly  rhymes  Campbell  has  several : 
"cataract"  is  made  to  rhyme  with  "slack,"  "back,"  and  grammar. 
"  rack  "  in  Part  II.,  stanza  xiv.,  of  Gertrude  of  Wyoming, 
and  similarly  in  stanza  xv.  of  O'Connor's  Child  we  have 
"cataracts"  and  "backs";  while  in  stanza  x.  "mur- 
derers "  rhymes  but  ill  with  "  fierce."  Again,  his  rhymes 
of  "revere  us"  with  "  heroes  "  in  Song  of  the  Greeks,  and  of 
"  wild  wood  "  with  "  childhood  "  in  the  Exile  of  Erin  are 

1  This  accuracy  Campbell  preserves  in  the  case  of  the  mermaids 
that  beset  the  sailor  Byron,  which  are  classed  with  "hyenas." 
See  note  to  Battle,  of  the  Baltic,  1.  70. 
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inadmissible  in  serious  literature.  His  rhythms  too  are 
sometimes  faulty.  "Lochiel"  has  to  do  duty  as  a 
trisyllable  (Lochiel)  throughout  the  poem  which  bears 
that  name ;  and  one  line  in  The  Pilgrim  of  Glencoe, 

"Against  the  Clan  Macdonald,  Stair's  lord," 
cannot  be  made  to  scan  by  any  stretch  of  charity.  The 
fine  rhythmical  march  of  The  Battle  of  the  Baltic  is 
interrupted  by  the  halting  metre  of  line  59  ("And  yet 
amidst  that  joy  and  uproar"),  necessitating  as  it  does 
the  accenting  of  "  uproar  "  on  the  second  syllable. 

Grammatical  blunders  are  occasionally  met  with  :  thus 
we  find  "trode"  (as  a  participle)  for  "trod"  in  line  41 
of  Theodric ;  and  a  false  sequence  of  tenses  in  stanza  vii. 
of  Gertrude  of  Wyoming  : 

"  Ere  the  storm  of  death  had  raged  remote, 
Or  siege  unseen  in  heaven  reflects  its  beams." 

(3)  Weak  lines.  Feeble  and  prosaic  lines,  such  as  the  tenth  line  of 
Constance's  farewell  letter  to  Theodric — 

"  Ev'n  now  my  sufferings  are  not  very  great," 

are  by  no  means  infrequent.  Even  the  otherwise  excel- 
lent blank  verse  of  The  View  from  St.  Leonard's  is  defaced 
by  two  lines  (36,  86)  with  weak  monosyllabic  endings : 

"  Thou  tak'st  thy  moods  and  wear'st  her  colours  on 
Thy  faithful  bosom," 

and 

"  There  is  a  magnet-like  attraction  in 
These  waters." 

(^Mistakes  of  Mistakes  there  are,  too,  in  historical,  geographical,  or 
physical  facts,  which  will  strike  the  most  careless  reader. 
Thus  in  The  Pleasures  of  Hope  (11.  41,  42)  Elijah  is  repre- 
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sented  as  ascending  to  Heaven  from  Mount  Carmel ;  and 
in  the  same  poem  (11.  57,  58)  the  sailor  on  the  Atlantic  is 
confronted  with  "Andes,  giant  of  the  Western  star,"  where 
the  poet  perhaps  intended  the  mountain-giant  Atlas, 
since  to  sight  the  Andes  a  sailor  must  enter  the  Pacific. 
Again,  in  line  167,  "Erie's  banks"  are  represented  as 
haunted  by  "  tigers,"  animals  unknown  to  the  American 
Continent.  In  the  first  stanza  of  the  Exile  of  Erin  the 
day-star  strangely  enough  rises  in  the  West,  since  by  no 
poetic  license  can  Ireland  be  transported  bodily  to  the 
east  of  Hamburg.  It  seems  strange  that  in  The  Beech- 
Tree's  Petition  Campbell  should  explicitly  deny  to  the 
beech-tree  either  flower  or  fruit,  when  every  one  who 
has  walked  under  a  beech-tree  in  autumn  must  have 
seen  how  the  ground  beneath  it  is  strewn  with  triangular 
beech-nuts,  even  if  he  has  never  noticed  the  withered 
catkins.  Once  more,  to  describe  the  cuckoo's  song  as  a 
"roundelay  "  (Caroline,  1.  16)  seems  distinctly  inaccurate. 

Many  of  Campbell's  poems,  especially  his  longer  ones,  (5)  unreal 
are  defaced  by  the  unreal  conventionalisms,  the  stock  isms, 
phrases,  and  the  hackneyed  epithets  of  the  school  of 
Pope.  Thus  the  war  trumpet  becomes  "a  glittering 
tube  "  (Pleasures  of  Hope,  1.  97) ;  the  evening  star  is  "  the 
Hesperian  planet"  (Tb.  1.  349);  married  life  is  "the 
sacred  home  of  Hymenean  joy  "  (Ib.  1.  102) ;  infants  are 
always  "lovely,"  and  their  lips  "cherubic"  (Ib.  11.  127, 
151).  Similarly  the  poet  can  seldom  resist  the  tempta- 
tion of  introducing  that  favourite  stage-property  of  the 
"Classical"  poet,  the  Genius  Loci,  who  is  supposed  to  haunt 
all  places  that  are  sufficiently  remote  from  busy  life  to  be 
romantic.  Thus  in  The  Pleasures  of  Hope  the  "  wander- 
ing genius  of  the  lonely  glen  "  near  Lake  Erie  "  starts  to 
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view"  the  improvements  which  civilization  has  intro- 
duced (11.  173,  174);  Waldegrave's  birth  was  subject  to 
the  influence  of  "  milder  genii  o'er  the  deep  "  (Gertrude  of 
Wyoming,  1.  337) ;  they  appeared  to  Burns  in  his 
Ayrshire  homestead  (Ode  to  Burns,  1.  35) ;  and  are  even 
set  to  "  twine  "  the  "  coral  tomb  "  of  heroes  beneath  the 
ocean  (Hallowed  Ground,  1.  29).  But  the  most  glaring 
instance  of  this  intermixture  of  conventional  make- 
believe  with  the  serious  and  the  sublime  occurs  in  the 
last  stanza  of  The  Battle  of  the  Baltic,  a  spirit-stirring 
patriotic  ballad  which  closes  with  appropriate  pathos  in 
a  requiem  for  the  dead.  And  yet  the  writer  must  needs 
ruin  this  pathetic  close  of  an  almost  perfect  poem  with 
the  melodramatic  introduction  of  a  condoling  "mer- 
maid "— 

"  Singing  glory  to  the  souls 
Of  the  brave  ! " 

Exactly  the  same  mental  confusion,  though  in  less 
striking  fashion,  is  seen  in  Pleasures  of  Hope,  11.  349,  350, 
where  it  is  implied  that  "fairy  harps"  are  quite  as 
audible  as  the  cuckoo ;  or,  again,  in  the  description  of 
the  sack  of  Praga  in  the  same  poem  (11.  233,  234),  where 
the  "red  meteors"  and  the  earthquake  of  convention 
mix  incongruously  with  the  veritable  shrieks  of  the 
wounded  and  the  genuine  crash  of  falling  towers.  For 
Campbell,  in  his  Ode  to  Winter,  "spectres"  are  appar- 
ently as  common  in  a  storm  at  sea  as  wrecks  and 
beacon-fires  (1.  52);  while  "demons  of  the  midnight 
air"  (1.  59)  are  quite  as  real  and  far  more  merciful  than 
were  the  French  and  the  Austrian  soldiery. 

(G)Extrava-      Campbell  is  wanting  in  the  sense  of  proportion,  and 
expression,   excess  of  feeling  is  apt  to  carry  him  away  into  extrava- 
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gance  and  turgidity  of  expression.  We  have  seen  with 
what  passionate  hatred  he  can  denounce  oppression  of 
every  kind ;  but,  when  priestly  domination  is  superadded 
to  political  tyranny,  he  becomes  almost  frenzied  in  his 
invectives.  Witness  the  second  of  the  stanzas,  To  the 
Memory  of  the  Spanish  Patriots,  who  fell  in  resisting 
the  Regency  and  the  Duke  of  Angouleme  : 

"  Cowled  Demons  of  the  Inquisitorial  cell ! 
Earth  shudders  at  your  victory,  for  ye 
Are  worse  than  common  fiends  from  Heaven  that  fell, 
The  baser,  ranker  sprung  Autochthones  of  Hell !  " 

In  the  same  vein  is  his  description  of  the  Tsar  of  Russia 
as  "  THE  GREATEST  SCOUNDREL  LIVING,"  in  his  dialogue 
of  The  Cherubs.  And  a  well-known  expression  (1.  224)  in 
The  Pleasures  of  Hope  sounds  strained  and  hyperbolical, 
at  any  rate  to  modern  ears : 

"  And  Freedom  shrieked — as  KOSCIUSKO  fell." 

This  tendency  to  exaggeration  marks  his  Hallowed 
Ground,  as  when  in  the  third  stanza  he  describes  the 
first  kiss  of  love  as  consecrating  the  ground  beneath  it 
from  the  centre  of  the  earth  to  the  zenith  above.  This 
poem  is  also  to  some  extent  disfigured  and  its  force 
weakened  by  what  strikes  the  reader  as  too  violent  an 
insistence  upon  its  theme,  indicating  a  certain  lack  of 
tolerance  on  the  part  of  the  writer  and  of  imaginative 
sympathy  with  the  sentiments  that  he  denounces. 

Similarly,  in  The  Last  Man,  as  is  noticed  in  the  Intro- 
duction to  that  poem,  the  author's  sublimity  hovers  at 
times  near  the  melodramatic — a  blemish  which  impairs 
lines  19  and  20  of  The  Battle  of  the  Baltic  as  well  as  its 
unfortunate  close.  It  has  been  remarked  that  "it 
would,  perhaps,  be  impossible  to  read  Gertrude  aloud,  and 
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with  due  emphasis,  to  an  audience  of  the  present  day 
without  the  risk  of  exciting  risibility  at  least  as  often  as 
the  nobler  emotions." 

((i)LyiSerits:      Campbell's  poetic  style  exhibits  a  remarkable  transi- 
power.  tion  from  the  gtilted  artificiality  of  Pope  to  the  simplicity 

of  Wordsworth  and  the  virility  of  Byron  and  Burns. 
The  Pleasures  of  Hope  contains  some  fine  rhetorical 
passages,  but  the  whole  poem  is  modelled  entirely  on 
the  pattern  of  the  so-called  "  Classical "  school  of  poetry. 
Next  we  have  the  beginnings  of  romanticism  in  such 
pieces  as  Gilderoy  and  The  Wounded  Hussar,  but  of 
the  feebly  sentimental  type  and  wanting  in  genuine 
human  feeling,  and  then — a  brief  four  years  after  the 
publication  of  The  Pleasures — Campbell's  genius  shakes 
itself  free  from  the  bonds  of  conventionalism,  and  pro- 
duces those  flawless  gems  of  poetic  literature,  The 
Soldier's  Dream  and  Hohenlinden.  These,  with  the  later- 
composed  Mariners  of  England,  represent  the  flower  of 
Campbell's  poesy  in  its  perfect  bloom.  All  three  are 
marked  by  simplicity,  strength,  and  the  glow  of  imagina- 
tion ;  all  are  suffused  with  vivid  and  yet  tender  feeling ; 
in  all  the  music  of  rhyme  and  rhythm  spontaneously 
embodies  and  enkindles  the  reader's  emotion ;  and,  most 
important  of  all,  in  them  Nature  is  wedded  to  Art :  the 
outward  surroundings  of  hill  and  plain,  of  earth  and  sky, 
are  instinct  with  imaginative  sympathy.  It  would  not 
be  easy  to  quote  from  any  other  poet  a  more  perfect 
rendering  of  Nature  through  Art  than  is  found  in  the 
four  lines  : 

' '  By  this  the  storm  grew  loud  apace, 
The  water-wraith  was  shrieking  ; 
And  in  the  scowl  of  heaven  each  face 
Grew  dark  as  they  were  speaking." 
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Some  critics  indeed  have  objected  to  the  "water- 
wraith  "  as  an  incongruous  unreality,  like  the  "  mermaid" 
in  The  Battle  of  the  Baltic ;  but  surely  with  insufficient 
reason.  The  "mermaid"  is  a  senseless  and  motiveless 
fiction ;  but  the  "  water- wraith,"  both  in  its  dramatic 
and  its  natural  aspect,  is  in  perfect  keeping.  Dramati- 
cally we  must  remember  that  the  scene  is  laid  in  the 
Highlands;  each  actor  in  the  drama  is  of  Highland 
blood.  To  them,  therefore,  the  water-wraith's  apparition 
is  as  real  and  inevitable  as  the  trampling  of  the  armed 
horsemen  down  the  glen  behind  them.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  know  that  it  is  in  reality  but  the  white  wing 
of  a  screaming  sea-gull,  or  possibly  some  drift  of  rock- 
torn  spray.  But  even  for  us,  under  the  stress  of 
sympathetic  emotion,  to  describe  some  such  natural 
object  by  the  bold  figure  of  a  "  water-wraith "  is  a 
perfectly  justifiable  figure  of  rhetoric. 

Note  too  how,  in  The  Soldier's  Dream,  the  background 
of  Nature  harmonizes  with  the  inward  emotion : 
"  The  sentinel  stars  set  their  watch  in  the  sky." 

And  when  the  dream  begins,  how  -perfectly  is  its  pensive 
undertone  reflected  in  the  autumnal  sunshine,  the 
"desolate  track,"  and  the  "corn-reaper's  song."  Yet 
again,  in  The  Battle  of  Hohenlinden,  even  more  dramatic 
is  the  contrast  between  the  ominous  hush  preluding  the 
thunderstorm  of  war,  and  its  fierce  outbreak,  as  reflected 
in  the  scene  around  : 

"  On  Linden,  when  the  sun  was  low, 
All  bloodless  lay  the  untrodden  snow, 
And  dark  as  winter  was  the  flow 
Of  Iser,  rolling  rapidly. 
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But  redder  yet  that  light  shall  glow 
On  Linden's  hills  of  stained  snow, 
And  bloodier  yet  the  torrent  flow 
Of  Iser,  rolling  rapidly." 

Observe  also  how  perfectly  the  metrical  setting  of 
each  poem  befits  its  theme,  especially  the  ceaseless  roll 
and  hurry  of  the  Linden  lines,  each  stanza  galloping 
with  its  own  triple  rhyme,  and  at  the  same  time  linked 
to  the  next  by  the  solitary  final  rhyme,  until  the  last 
stanza,  with  the  emphatic,  repeated  monosyllable,  "  Few, 
few,"  compels  us  to  slacken  into  a  more  meditative  vein, 
in  harmony  with  the  solemnity  of  its  close. 

But  after  all,  in  spite  of  its  blemishes,  it  is  The  Battle 
of  the  Baltic  on  which  Campbell's  lyric  fame  rests  secure. 
It  would  be  hard  to  find  anything  in  English  song  to 
match  lines  1048  and  23-27  for  simplicity  and  strength, 
for  vivid  emotion  and  majestic  music. 

Campbell  sometimes  reminds  us  of  Wordsworth. 
traits.  Thus  the  following  five  lines  (68-72)  from  his  medi- 
tative poem  on  the  View  from  St.  Leonard's  might 
have  been  taken  directly  from  The  Excursion  or  The 
Prelude : 

"The  Spirit  of  the  Universe  in  thee 
Is  visible  ;  thou  hast  in  thee  the  life — 
The  eternal,  graceful,  and  majestic  life — 
Of  nature,  and  the  natural  human  heart 
Is  therefore  bound  to  thee  with  holy  love. " 

He  has  too,  though  less  strongly  marked,  Words- 
worth's sympathy  with  the  lower  animals.  The  ballad 
of  The  Child  and  the  Hind,  which  describes  how  on  a 
gala  day  a  little  boy  was  lost  by  his  parents,  and  after 
a  two-days'  search  was  found  by  a  peasant,  fast  asleep, 
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under  the  protecting  care  of  a  female  deer,  is  a  perfect 
counterpart  in  spirit  and  tone  of  The  Idle  Shepherd  Boys 
or  The  White  Doe  of  Rylstone.  Take,  for  example, 
stanzas  28  and  29  : 

"  Hail  !  sacred  love  of  childhood — hail  ! 

How  sweet  it  is  to  trace 
Thine  instinct  in  Creation's  scale, 
Ev'n  'neath  the  human  race. 

To  this  poor  wanderer  of  the  wild 

Speech,  reason,  were  unknown — 
And  yet  she  watch'd  a  sleeping  child 

As  if  it  were  her  own." 

Or  take  again  the  simple  verses  in  which  Campbell 
tells  how  a  parrot,  brought  young  from  the  Spanish 
Main,  and  kept  till  old  age  in  the  Island  of  Mull,  fell 
down  dead  with  joy  on  hearing  a  Spaniard  address  it  in 
the  speech  familiar  to  its  early  days  : 

*'  The  deep  affections  of  the  breast, 

That  Heaven  to  living  things  imparts, 
Are  not  exclusively  possessed 
By  human  hearts." 

We  may  close  this  brief  survey  of  Campbell's  poetic 
style  by  quoting  instances  of  vivid  descriptive  touches,  touches, 
where  a  telling  word  or  phrase  calls  up  a  whole  picture 
to  the  mind's  eye.     Some  of  these  have  already  been 
noticed  in  the  poems  quoted  above.     Thus  we  have — 

A  description  of  the  dewy -wet  eagle's  eyrie,  lighted  up 
by  the  sun  which  has  not  yet  risen  on  the  plains  : 

"  And  there  he  dried  his  feathers  in  the  dawn, 
Whilst  yet  the  unwakened  world  was  dark  below." 
(The  Dead  Eagle,  13,  14.) 
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A   vivid   representation    of  a    feature   of    Highlam 
scenery : 

"  What  loved  little  islands,  twice  seen  in  their  lakes, 
Can  the  wild  water-lily  restore  ! " 

(Field  Flowers,  20,  21.) 

A  semi-tropical  summer  evening  : 

"  A  solitary  star 
Flushed  in  the  darkening  firmament  of  June." 

(Gertrude  of  Wyoming,  Part  II. ,  st.  xxv. ) 

A   picturesque   touch   in   the   landscape   of    a   semi- 
tropical  dawn  : 

"  And  woods  a  horizontal  shadow  threw, 

And  early  fox  appeared  in  momentary  view." 
(Ib.  Part  II.,  st.  viii.) 

A  description  of  the  humming-bird  : 

"  Like  atoms  of  the  rainbow  fluttering  round." 
(Ib.  st.  xii.) 

A  striking  picture  of  universal  desolation  : 

"  Earth's  cities  had  no  sound  nor  tread  ; 
And  ships  were  drifting  with  the  dead 
To  shores  where  all  was  dumb." 

(The  Last  Man,  18-20.) 

A   wholly    unconventional    descriptive    touch    in    a 
morning  scene  : 

' '  The  earth  to  thee  her  incense  yields, 

The  lark  thy  welcome  sings, 
When,  glittering  in  the  freshened  fields, 
The  snowy  mushroom  springs." 

(To  the  Rainbow,  37-40.) 
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A  simile  of  the  dead  lying  in  irregular  ranks  as  they 
fell  on  the  battle-field  : 

"  Like,  ocean-weeds  heaped  on  the  surf -beaten  shore." 
(Lochiel's  Warning,  82. ) 

Another  of  gems  and  jewelled  rings  on  a  fair  lady  : 

"  Like  dews  on  lilies  of  the  spring." 

(O'Connor's  Child,  24.) 

A  picture  of  the  clans  "  marching  to  their  doom  "  : 

"  A  sudden  storm  their  plumage  tossed, 
A  flash  of  lightning  o'er  them  crossed, 
And  all  again  was  gloom  ! " 

(76.  251,  253.) 

A  description  of  the  power  of  the  actor's  art,  as  com- 
pared with  that  of  poetry  or  painting  : 

' '  But  by  the  mighty  actor  brought, 

Illusion's  perfect  triumphs  come, — 
Verse  ceases  to  be  airy  thought, 
And  sculpture  to  be  dumb." 

(  Valedictory  Stanzas  to  Kemble,  21-24.) 

A  solitary  landscape : 

"  For  man's  neglect  I  love  thee  more  ; 

That  art  nor  avarice  intrude 
To  tame  thy  torrent's  thunder -shock, 
Or  prune  thy  vintage  of  the  rock 
Magnificently  rude." 

( On  Leaving  a  Scene  in  Bavaria,  st .  vii. ) 

The  power  of  "the  muse-"  : 

"  'Tis  she  elates 

To  sweep  the  field  or  ride  the  wave, 
A  sunburst  in  the  storm  of  death." 

(Ode  to  Burnt,  64-66.) 
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Ships  dimly  seen  on  the  sea  at  night : 

"  Moored  as  they  cast  the  shadows  of  their  masts 
In  long  array,  or  hither  flit  and  yond 
Mysteriously  with  slow  and  crossing  lights, 
Like  spirits  on  the  darkness  of  the  deep." 

(On  the  View  from  St.  Leonard's,  82-85 . ) 

Campbell  a       It  is  inevitable  that  a  poet  of  Campbell's   genuine 

source  of 

popular  power  should  have  left  a  permanent  mark  on  the 
literature  and  the  thought  of  succeeding  ages.  The 
simplest  test  of  the  extent  to  which  any  poet  has  done 
this  is  to  be  found  in  those  unconscious  quotations  which 
are  in  every  one's  mouth ;  which  have  thus  ceased  to  be 
the  poet's  alone,  but  have  become  part  of  the  current 
coin  of  speech  and  literature.  The  following  are  the 
chief  of  Campbell's  contributions  under  this  head  : 

"  'Tis  distance  lends  enchantment  to  the  view." 
(Pleasures  of  Hope,  7.) 

"Without  the  smile  from  partial  beauty  won, 
Oh  !  what  were  man  ? — a  world  without  a  sun." 
(Ib.  Part  II.,  23,24.) 

"  The  world  was  sad,  the  garden  was  a  wild  ; 
And  man  the  hermit  sighed — till  Woman  smiled!" 
(Ib.  37,  38.) 

"  What  though  my  winged  hours  of  bliss  have  been, 
Like  angel-visits,  few  and  far  between." 
(Ib.  483,  484.) 

"  Coming  events  cast  their  shadows  before." 

(LochieVs  Warning,  56.) 

"  With  his  back  to  the  field,  and  his  feet  to  the  foe." 
(Ib.  86.) 

"  A  stoic  of  the  woods,  a  man  without  a  tear" 

(Gertrude  of  Wyoming,  108.) 
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(Gertrude's)  "  eyes  affectionate  and  glad, 
That  seemed  to  love  whatever  they  looked  upon." 
(Ib.  Part  II.,  stanza  iv.) 

"  But  mortal  pleasure,  what  art  thou  in  truth? 
The  torrent's  smoothness,  ere  it  dash  below." 

(Ib.  Part  III.,  stanza  v.) 

"  To  live  in  hearts  we  leave  behind, 
Is  not  to  die. " 

(Hallowed  Ground,  35,  36.) 

To  sum  up — Campbell   was   the   youngest    son   and  Summary. 
the     spoiled    child    of    an    easy-going    and    not    over- 
industrious  father.     His  character  was  deficient  in  that 
moral   stamina   that   is   wanted   for   the   making   of  a 
great  man ;  nor  was  his  early  training  such  as  to  make 
good  the  deficiency.     Yet  he  never,  like  Burns,  fell  into 
vicious  or  dissolute  courses :  he  was  exemplary  in  all  the 
domestic  relations  of  life;   at  twenty-one  years  of  age 
he  attained  to  poetic  fame ;  fortune  was  kind  to  him  at 
every  turn ;  and  he  closed  an  honoured  and  a  happy  life 
with   perhaps  the   stateliest  of  poets'  funerals.      As   a 
literary  craftsman  he  was  desultory  and  irresolute,  and 
his  poetry  is  disfigured  by  numerous  blemishes,  which 
the  smallest  exercise  of  care  might  have  prevented  or 
corrected.     Now  and  then  he  rises  to  sublime  poetic 
heights;    but   he   had   not   the    strength  for  sustained 
flight,  and  his  longer  poems  are  of  no  great  value ;  it  is 
by  a  few  short  lyrics  that  he  has  become  immortal.     For 
more   than   half    his   life   his   poetic   faculties   steadily 
degenerated.     As  a  public  speaker  and  a  public  philan- 
thropist he  was,  however,  successful,  though  his  zeal  was 
better  than  his  judgment.    Strength  was  what  he  lacked ; 
strength  of  intellect  and  strength   of  purpose.     There 
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was  in  his  life  nothing  of  the  strenuous  endeavour  and 
conscientious  perseverance  of  Shakspere,  of  Milton,  or  of 
Wordsworth  ;  his  days  were  frittered  away  in  laboriously 
doing  nothing,  and  thus  his  genius  degenerated  by  an 
inevitable  atrophy  and  decay.  Had  he  resolutely  made 
the  most  of  his  genius,  he  might  have  been  a  truer 
patriot  and  reformer,  and  at  the  same  time  have  won 
for  himself  a  far  more  distinguished  position  in  the 
ranks  of  the  British  poets. 

CHRONOLOGICAL  TABLE. 
1777    Campbell  born,  July  27th. 
1783     Independence   of   the   United   States  recognised  by  the 

Treaty  of  Versailles. 

1789     Commencement  of  French  Revolution. 
1793     Second  Partition  of  Poland.    (The  First  Partition  occurred 

in  1772.) 

1795    Final  Partition  of  Poland.     Burns  died. 
1798    Battle  of  the  Nile. 

1800  Battle  of  Hohenlinden.     Cowper  died. 

1801  Battle  of  the  Baltic. 

1805  Battle  of  Trafalgar  ;  death  of  Nelson. 

1808  Commencement  of  Peninsular  War. 

1809  Tennyson  born. 
1815  Battle  of  Waterloo. 

1820  Accession  of  George  IV. 

1821  Keats  died. 

1822  Shelley  died. 

1827  Turkish  fleet  destroyed  at  Navarino  by  England,  France, 

and  Russia. 

1824  Byron  died. 

1830  Accession  of  William  IV. 

1832  Sir  Walter  Scott  died. 

1834  Coleridge  died. 

1843  Southey  died. 

1844  Campbell  died  at  Boulogne,  June  15th.     (NOTE. — Words- 

worth was  born   seven   years  before   Campbell,  and 
died  six  years  after  him.) 
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THE   PLEASURES  OF  HOPE. 

PART  I. 

AT  summer  eve,  when  Heaven's  ethereal  bow 

Spans  with  bright  arch  the  glittering  hills  below, 

Why  to  yon  mountain  turns  the  musing  eye, 

Whose  sunbright  summit  mingles  with  the  sky  ? 

Why  do  those  cliffs  of  shadowy  tint  appear  5 

More  sweet  than  all  the  landscape  smiling  near  ? — 

'Tis  distance  lends  enchantment  to  the  view, 

And  robes  the  mountain  in  its  azure  hue. 

Thus,  with  delight  we  linger  to  survey 

The  promised  joys  of  life's  unmeasured  way  ;  10 

Thus,  from  afar,  each  dim-discovered  scene 

More  pleasing  seems  than  all  the  past  hath  been  : 

And  every  form,  that  Fancy  can  repair 

From  dark  oblivion,  glows  divinely  there. 

What  potent  spirit  guides  the  raptured  eye  15 

To  pierce  the  shades  of  dim  futurity  ? 
Can  Wisdom  lend,  with  all  her  heavenly  power, 
The  pledge  of  Joy's  anticipated  hour  ? 
Ah,  no  !  she  darkly  sees  the  fate  of  man — 
Her  dim  horizon  bounded  to  a  span  ;  20 

€  A 
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Or,  if  she  hold  an  image  to  the  view, 

Tis  Nature  pictured  too  severely  true. 

With  thee,  sweet  HOPE  !  resides  the  heavenly  light, 

That  pours  remotest  rapture  on  the  sight  : 

Thine  is  the  charm  of  life's  bewildered  way,  25 

That  calls  each  slumbering  passion  into  play. 

Waked  by  thy  touch,  I  see  the  sister  band, 

On  tiptoe  watching,  start  at  thy  command, 

And  fly  where'er  thy  mandate  bids  them  steer, 

To  Pleasure's  path,  or  Glory's  bright  career.  30 

Primeval  HOPE,  the  Adman  Muses  say, 
When  Man  and  Nature  mourned  their  first  decay  ; 
When  every  form  of  death,  and  every  woe, 
Shot  from  malignant  stars  to  earth  below  ; 
When  Murder  bared  her  arm,  and  rampant  War          35 
Yoked  the  red  dragons  of  her  iron  car  ; 
When  Peace  and  Mercy,  banished  from  the  plain, 
Sprung  on  the  viewless  winds  to  heaven  again  ; 
All,  all  forsook  the  friendless  guilty  mind, 
But  HOPE,  the  charmer,  lingered  still  behind.  40 

Thus,  while  Elijah's  burning  wheels  prepare 
From  Carmel's  heights  to  sweep  the  fields  of  air, 
The  prophet's  mantle,  ere  his  flight  began, 
Dropt  on  the  world — a  sacred  gift  to  man. 

Auspicious  HOPE  !  in  thy  sweet  garden  grow  45 

Wreaths  for  each  toil,  a  charm  for  every  woe  ; 
Won  by  their  sweets,  in  Nature's  languid  hour, 
The  way-worn  pilgrim- seeks  thy  summer  bower  ; 
There  as  the  wild  bee  murmurs  on  the  wing, 
What  peaceful  dreams  thy  handmaid  spirits  bring  !     50 
What  viewless  forms  the  ^Eolian  organ  play, 
And  sweep  the  furrowed  lines  of  anxious  thought  away. 
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Angel  of  life  !  thy  glittering  wings  explore 
Earth's  loneliest  bounds,  and  Ocean's  wildest  shore. 
Lo  !  to  the  wintry  winds  the  pilot  yields  55 

His  bark  careering  o'er  unfathomed  fields  ; 
Now  on  Atlantic  waves  he  rides  afar, 
Where  Andes,  giant  of  the  western  star, 
With  meteor-standard  to  the  winds  unfurled, 
Looks  from  his  throne  of  clouds  o'er  half  the  world  !    60 

Now  far  he  sweeps,  where  scarce  a  summer  smiles, 

On  Behring's  rocks,  or  Greenland's  naked  isles  : 

Cold  on  his  midnight  watch  the  breezes  blow, 

From  wastes  that  slumber  in  eternal  snow  ; 

And  waft,  across  the  waves'  tumultuous  roar,  65 

The  wolf's  long  howl  from  Oonalaska's  shore. 

Poor  child  of  danger,  nursling  of  the  storm, 
Sad  are  the  woes  that  wreck  thy  manly  form  ! 
Rocks,  waves,  and  winds,  the  shattered  bark  delay  ; 
Thy  heart  is  sad,  thy  home  is  far  away.  70 

But  HOPE  can  here  her  moonlight  vigils  keep, 
And  sing  to  charm  the  spirit  of  the  deep  : 
Swift  as  yon  streamer  lights  the  starry  pole, 
Her  visions  warm  the  watchman's  pensive  soul  ; 
His  native  hills  that  rise  in  happier  climes,  75 

The  grot  that  heard  his  song  of  other  times, 
His  cottage  home,  his  bark  of  slender  sail, 
His  glassy  lake,  and  broom  wood-blossomed  vale, 
Rush  on  his  thought  ;  he  sweeps  before  the  wind, 
Treads  the  loved  shore  he  sighed  to  leave  behind  ;        80 
Meets  at  each  step  a  friend's  familiar  face, 
And  flies  at  last  to  Helen's  long  embrace  ; 
Wipes  from  her  cheek  the  rapture-speaking  tear, 
And  clasps,  with  many  a  sigh,  his  children  dear  ! 
While,  long  neglected,  but  at  length  caressed,  85 
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His  faithful  dog  salutes  the  smiling  guest, 
Points  to  the  master's  eyes  (where'er  they  roam) 
His  wistful  face,  and  whines  a  welcome  home. 

Friend  of  the  brave  !  in  peril's  darkest  hour, 
Intrepid  Virtue  looks  to  thee  for  power  ; 
To  thee  the  heart  its  trembling  homage  yields, 
On  stormy  floods,  and  carnage-covered  fields, 
When  front  to  front  the  bannered  hosts  combine, 
Halt  ere  they  close,  and  form  the  dreadful  line. 
When  all  is  still  on  Death's  devoted  soil, 
The  march- worn  soldier  mingles  for  the  toil ; 
As  rings  his  glittering  tube,  he  lifts  on  high 
The  dauntless  brow,  and  spirit-speaking  eye, 
Hails  in  his  heart  the  triumph  yet  to  come, 
And  hears  thy  stormy  music  in  the  drum  !  100 

****** 

Propitious  power  !  when  rankling  cares  annoy 
The  sacred  home  of  Hymenean  joy  ; 
When  doomed  to  Poverty's  sequester'd  dell, 
The  wedded  pair  of  love  and  virtue  dwell, 
Unpitied  by  the  world,  unknown  to  fame,  105 

Their  woes,  their  wishes,  and  their  hearts  the  same — 
Oh,  there,  prophetic  HOPE  !  thy  smile  bestow, 
And  chase  the  pangs  that  worth  should  never  know — 
There,  as  the  parent  deals  his  scanty  store 
To  friendless  babes,  and  weeps  to  give  no  more,          110 
Tell,  that  his  manly  race  shall  yet  assuage 
Their  father's  wrongs,  and  shield  his  latter  age. 
What  though  for  him  no  Hybla  sweets  distil, 
Nor  bloomy  vines  wave  purple  on  the  hill  ; 
Tell,  that  when  silent  years  have  passed  away,  115 

That  when  his  eye  grows  dim,  his  tresses  grey, 
These  busy  hands  a  lovelier  cot  shall  build, 
And  deck  with  fairer  flowers  his  little  field, 
And  call  from  Heaven  propitious  dews  to  breathe 
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Arcadian  beauty  on  the  barren  heath  ;  120 

Tell,  that  while  Love's  spontaneous  smile  endears 
The  days  of  peace,  the  sabbath  of  his  years, 
Health  shall  prolong  to  many  a  festive  hour 
The  social  pleasures  of  his  humble  bower. 

Lo  !  at  the  couch  where  infant  beauty  sleeps,  125 

Her  silent  watch  the  mournful  mother  keeps  ; 
She,  while  the  lovely  babe  unconscious  lies, 
Smiles  on  her  slumbering  child  with  pensive  eyes, 
And  weaves  a  song  of  melancholy  joy — 
"Sleep,  image  of  thy  father,  sleep,  my  boy  :  130 

No  lingering  hour  of  sorrow  shall  be  thine  ; 
No  sigh  that  rends  thy  father's  heart  and  mine  ; 
Bright  as  his  manly  sire  the  son  shall  be 
In  form  and  soul ;  but,  ah  !  more  blest  than  he  ! 
Thy  fame,  thy  worth,  thy  filial  love,  at  last,  135 

Shall  soothe  his  aching  heart  for  all  the  past — 
With  many  a  smile  my  solitude  repay, 
And  chase  the  world's  ungenerous  scorn  away. 

"  And  say,  when  summoned  from  the  world  and  thee, 
I  lay  my  head  beneath  the  willow  tree,  140 

Wilt  thou,  sweet  mourner  !  at  my  stone  appear, 
And  soothe  my  parted  spirit  lingering  near  ? 
Oh,  wilt  thou  come,  at  evening  hour  to  shed 
The  tears  of  Memory  o'er  my  narrow  bed  ; 
With  aching  temples  on  thy  hand  reclined,  145 

Muse  on  the  last  farewell  I  leave  behind, 
Breathe  a  deep  sigh  to  winds  that  murmur  low, 
And  think  on  all  my  love,  and  all  my  woe  ?  " 

So  speaks  Affection,  ere  the  infant  eye 
Can  look  regard,  or  brighten  in  reply  ;  1 50 

But  when  the  cherub  lip  hath  learnt  to  claim 
A  mother's  ear  by  that  endearing  name  ; 
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Soon  as  the  playful  innocent  can  prove 

A  tear  of  pity  or  a  smile  of  love, 

Or  cons  his  murmuring  task  beneath  her  care,  155 

Or  lisps  with  holy  look  his  evening  prayer, 

Or  gazing,  mutely  pensive,  sits  to  hear 

The  mournful  ballad  warbled  in  his  ear  ; 

How  fondly  looks  admiring  HOPE  the  while, 

At  every  artless  tear,  and  every  smile  ;  160 

How  glows  the  joyous  parent  to  descry 

A  guileless  bosom,  true  to  sympathy  ! 

****** 
Come,  bright  Improvement  !  on  the  car  of  Time, 
And  rule  the  spacious  world  from  clime  to  clime  ; 
Thy  handmaid  arts  shall  every  wild  explore,  1 65 

Trace  every  wave,  and  culture  every  shore. 
On  Erie's  banks,  where  tigers  steal  along, 
And  the  dread  Indian  chants  a  dismal  song, 
Where  human  fiends  on  midnight  errands  walk, 
And  bathe  in  brains  the  murderous  tomahawk,  170 

There  shall  the  flocks  on  thymy  pasture  stray, 
And  shepherds  dance  at  Summer's  opening  day  ; 
Each  wandering  genius  of  the  lonely  glen 
Shall  start  to  view  the  glittering  haunts  of  men, 
And  silent  watch,  on  woodland  heights  around,          175 
The  village  curfew  as  it  tolls  profound. 

In  Libyan  groves,  where  damned  rites  are  done, 
That  bathe  the  rocks  in  blood,  and  veil  the  sun, 
Truth  shall  arrest  the  murderous  arm  profane, 
Wild  Obi  flies — the  veil  is  rent  in  twain.  180 

Where  barbarous  hordes  on  Scythian  mountains  roam, 
Truth,  Mercy,  Freedom,  yet  shall  find  a  home  ; 
Where'er  degraded  Nature  bleeds  and  pines, 
From  Guinea's  coast  to  Sibir's  dreary  mines, 
Truth  shall  pervade  the  unfathomed  darkness  there,  185 
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And  light  the  dreadful  features  of  despair. 

Hark  !  the  stern  captive  spurns  his  heavy  load, 

And  asks  the  image  back  that  Heaven  bestowed  ! 

Fierce  in  his  eye  the  fire  of  valour  burns, 

And,  as  the  slave  departs,  the  man  returns.  190 

O  sacred  Truth  !  thy  triumph  ceased  awhile, 
And  HOPE,  thy  sister,  ceased  with  thee  to  smile, 
When  leagued  Oppression  poured  to  Northern  wars 
Her  whiskered  pandoors  and  her  fierce  hussars, 
Waved  her  dread  standard  to  the  breeze  of  morn,       195 
Pealed  her  loud  drum,  and  twanged  her  trumpet  horn  ; 
Tumultous  horror  brooded  o'er  her  van, 
Presaging  wrath  to  Poland — and  to  man. 

Warsaw's  last  champion  from  her  height  surveyed, 
Wide  o'er  the  fields,  a  waste  of  ruin  laid—  200 

"  O  Heaven  !  "  he  cried,  "my  bleeding  country  save  ! — 
Is  there  no  hand  on  high  to  shield  the  brave  ? 
Yet,  though  destruction  sweep  those  lovely  plains, 
Rise,  fellow-men  !  our  country  yet  remains  ! 
By  that  dread  name,  we  wave  the  sword  on  high  !      205 
And  swear  for  her  to  live  ! — with  her  to  die  !  " 

He  said,  and  on  the  rampart-heights  arrayed 
His  trusty  warriors,  few,  but  undismayed ; 
Firm-paced  and  slow,  a  horrid  front  they  form, 
Still  as  the  breeze,  but  dreadful  as  the  storm  ;  210 

Low  murmuring  sounds  along  their  banners  fly, 
Revenge,  or  death — the  watch-word  and  reply  ; 
Then  pealed  the  notes,  omnipotent  to  charm, 
And  the  loud  tocsin  tolled  their  last  alarm  ! — 

In  vain,  alas  !  in  vain,  ye  gallant  few  !  215 

From  rank  to  rank  your  volleyed  thunder  flew — 
Oh,  bloodiest  picture  in  the  book  of  Time, 
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Sarmatia  fell,  unwept,  without  a  crime  ; 

Found  not  a  generous  friend,  a  pitying  foe, 

Strength  in  her  arms,  nor  mercy  in  her  woe  !  220 

Dropped  from  her  nerveless  grasp  the  shattered  spear, 

Closed  her  bright  eye,  and  curbed  her  high  career — 

HOPE,  for  a  season,  bade  the  world  farewell, 

And  Freedom  shrieked — as  KOSCIUSKO  fell ! 

The  sun  went  clown,  nor  ceased  the  carnage  there,  225 
Tumultuous  Murder  shook  the  midnight  air — 
On  Prague's  proud  arch  the  fires  of  ruin  glow, 
His  blood-dyed  waters  murmuring  far  below  ; 
The  storm  prevails,  the  rarnpart  yields  a  way, 
Bursts  the  wide  cry  of  horror  and  dismay  !  230 

Hark,  as  the  smouldering  piles  with  thunder  fall, 
A  thousand  shrieks  for  hopeless  mercy  call ! 
Earth  shook — red  meteors  flashed  along  the  sky, 
And  conscious  Nature  shuddered  at  the  cry  ! 

O  righteous  Heaven,  ere  Freedom  found  a  grave 
Why  slept  the  sword,  omnipotent  to  save  ?  236 

Where  was  thine  arm,  O  Vengeance  !  where  thy  rod, 
That  smote  the  foes  of  Zion  and  of  God  ; 
That  crushed  proud  Ammon,  when  his  iron  car 
Was  yoked  in  wrath,  and  thundered  from  afar  ?          240 
Where  was  the  storm  that  slumbered  till  the  host 
Of  blood-stained  Pharaoh  left  their  trembling  coast ; 
Then  bade  the  deep  in  wild  commotion  flow, 
And  heaved  an  ocean  on  their  march  below  ? 

Departed  spirits  of  the  mighty  dead  !  245 

Ye  that  at  Marathon  and  Leuctra  bled  ! 
Friends  of  the  world  !  restore  your  swords  to  man, 
Fight  in  his  sacred  cause,  and  lead  the  van  ! 
Yet  for  Sarmatia's  tears  of  blood  atone, 
And  make  her  arm  puissant  as  your  own  !  250 
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Oh  !  once  again  to  Freedom's  cause  return 

The  patriot  TELL — the  BRUCE  OF  BANNOCKBURN  ! 

Yes  !  thy  proud  lords,  unpitied  land  !  shall  see 
That  man  hath  yet  a  soul — and  dare  be  free  ! 
A  little  while,  along  thy  saddening  plains,  255 

The  starless  night  of  Desolation  reigns  ; 
Truth  shall  restore  the  light  by  Nature  given, 
And,  like  Prometheus,  bring  the  fire  of  Heaven  ! 
Prone  to  the  dust  Oppression  shall  be  hurled, 
Her  name,  her  nature,  withered  from  the  world  !        260 


Eternal  Nature  !  when  thy  giant  hand 
Had  heaved  the  floods,  and  fixed  the  trembling  land, 
When  life  sprang  startling  at  thy  plastic  call, 
Endless  her  forms,  and  man  the  lord  of  all ! 
Say,  was  that  lordly  form  inspired  by  thee,  265 

To  wear  eternal  chains  and  bow  the  knee? 
Was  man  ordained  the  slave  of  man  to  toil, 
Yoked  with  the  brutes,  and  fettered  to  the  soil ; 
Weighed  in  a  tyrant's  balance  with  his  gold  ? 
No  ! — nature  stamped  us  in  a  heavenly  mould  !  270 

She  bade  no  wretch  his  thankless  labour  urge, 
Nor,  trembling,  take  the  pittance  and  the  scourge  ! 
No  homeless  Libyan,  on  the  stormy  deep, 
To  call  upon  his  country's  name,  and  weep  ! — 

Lo  !  once  in  triumph,  on  his  boundless  plain,          275 
The  quivered  chief  of  Congo  loved  to  reign  ; 
With  fires  proportioned  to  his  native  sky, 
Strength  in  his  arm,  and  lightning  in  his  eye  ; 
Scoured  with  wild  feet  his  sun-illumined  zone, 
The  spear,  the  lion,  and  the  woods  his  own  !  280 

Or  led  the  combat,  bold  without  a  plan, 
An  artless  savage,  but  a  fearless  man  ! 
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The  plunderer  came  ! — alas  !  no  glory  smiles 

For  Congo's  chief  on  yonder  Indian  isles  ; 

For  ever  fallen  !  no  son  of  Nature  now,  285 

With  Freedom  chartered  on  his  manly  brow  ! 

Faint,  bleeding,  bound,  he  weeps  the  night  away, 

And  when  the  sea- wind  wafts  the  dewless  day, 

Starts,  with  a  bursting  heart,  for  evermore 

To  curse  the  sun  that  lights  their  guilty  shore  !  290 

The  shrill  horn  blew  ;  at  that  alarum  knell 
His  guardian  angel  took  a  last  farewell ! 
That  funeral  dirge  to  darkness  hath  resigned 
The  fiery  grandeur  of  a  generous  mind  ! 
Poor  fettered  man  !  I  hear  thee  whispering  low          295 
Unhallowed  vows  to  Guilt,  the  child  of  Woe  ! 
Friendless  thy  heart ;  and  canst  thou  harbour  there 
A  wish  but  death — a  passion  but  despair  ? 

The  widowed  Indian,  when  her  lord  expires, 
Mounts  the  dread  pile,  and  braves  the  funeral  fires !  300 
So  falls  the  heart  at  Thraldom's  bitter  sigh  ! 
So  Virtue  dies,  the  spouse  of  Liberty  ! 

But  not  to  Libya's  barren  climes  alone, 
To  Chili,  or  the  wild  Siberian  zone, 
Belong  the  wretched  heart  and  haggard  eye,  305 

Degraded  worth,  and  poor  misfortune's  sigh  ! — 
Ye  orient  realms,  where  Ganges'  waters  run  ! 
Prolific  fields  !  dominions  of  the  sun  ! 
How  long  your  tribes  have  trembled  and  obeyed  ! 
How  long  was  Timour's  iron  sceptre  swayed,  310 

Whose  marshalled  hosts,  the  lions  of  the  plain, 
From  Scythia's  northern  mountains  to  the  main, 
Raged  o'er  your  plundered  shrines  and  altars  bare, 
With  blazing  torch  and  gory  scimitar — 
Stunned  with  the  cries  of  death  each  gentle  gale,        315 
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And  bathed  in  blood  the  verdure  of  the  vale  ! 

Yet  could  no  pangs  the  immortal  spirit  tame, 

When  Brahma's  children  perished  for  his  name  ; 

The  martyr  smiled  beneath  the  avenging  power, 

And  braved  the  tyrant  in  his  torturing  hour  !  320 


PART  II. 

****** 
When  first  the  Rhodian's  mimic  art  arrayed 
The  queen  of  Beauty  in  her  Cyprian  shade, 
The  happy  master  mingled  on  his  piece 
Each  look  that  charmed  him  in  the  fair  of  Greece. 
To  faultless  Nature  true,  he  stole  a  grace  325 

From  every  finer  form  and  sweeter  face  ; 
And  as  he  sojourned  on  the  -ZEgean  isles, 
Woo'd  all  their  love  and  treasured  all  their  smiles  ; 
Then  glowed  the  tints,  pure,  precious,  and  refined, 
And  mortal  charms  seemed  heavenly  when  combined !  330 
Love  on  the  picture  smiled  !  Expression  poured 
Her  mingling  spirit  there — and  Greece  adored  ! 

So  thy  fair  hand,  enamoured  Fancy  !  gleans 
The  treasured  pictures  of  a  thousand  scenes  ; 
Thy  pencil  traces  on  the  lover's  thought  335 

Some  cottage-home,  from  towns  and  toil  remote, 
Where  love  and  lore  may  claim  alternate  hours, 
With  Peace  embosomed  in  Idalian  bowers  ! 
Remote  from  busy  life's  bewildered  way, 
O'er  all  his  heart  shall  Taste  and  Beauty  sway  !          340 
Free  on  the  sunny  slope  or  winding  shore 
With  hermit  steps  to  wander  and  adore  ! 
There  shall  he  love,  when  genial  morn  appears, 
Like  pensive  Beauty  smiling  in  her  tears, 
To  watch  the  brightening  roses  of  the  sky,  345 

And  muse  on  Nature  with  a  poet's  eye  ! — 
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And  when  the  sun's  last  splendour  lights  the  deep, 
The  woods  and  waves  and  murmuring  winds  asleep  ; 
When  fairy  harps  the  Hesperian  planet  hail, 
And  the  lone  cuckoo  sighs  along  the  vale,  350 

His  path  shall  be  where  streamy  mountains  swell 
Their  shadowy  grandeur  o'er  the  narrow  dell, 
Where  mouldering  piles  and  forests  intervene, 
Mingling  with  darker  tints  the  living  green  ; 
No  circling  hills  his  ravished  eye  to  bound,  355 

Heaven,  Earth,  and  Ocean  blazing  all  around. 
****** 
Unfading  HOPE  !  when  life's  last  embers  burn, 
When  soul  to  soul,  and  dust  to  dust  return  ! 
Heaven  to  thy  charge  resigns  the  awful  hour  ! 
Oh  then,  thy  kingdom  comes  !  Immortal  Power  !        360 
What  though  each  spark  of  earth-born  rapture  fly 
The  quivering  lip,  pale  cheek,  and  closing  eye  ! 
Bright  to  the  soul  thy  seraph  hands  convey 
The  morning  dream  of  life's  eternal  day  ; — 
Then,  then,  the  triumph  and  the  trance  begin,  365 

And  all  the  phrenix  spirit  burns  within  ! 

Oh  deep-enchanting  prelude  to  repose, 

The  dawn  of  bliss,  the  twilight  of  our  woes  ! 

Yet  half  I  hear  the  panting  spirit  sigh, 

It  is  a  dread  and  awful  thing  to  die  !  370 

Mysterious  worlds,  untravelled  by  the  sun  ! 

Where  Time's  far- wandering  tide  has  never  run, 

From  your  unfathomed  shades  and  viewless  spheres 

A  warning  comes,  unheard  by  other  ears. 

'Tis  Heaven's  commanding  trumpet,  long  and  loud,    375 

Like  Sinai's  thunder,  pealing  from  the  cloud  ! 

While  Nature  hears,  with  terror-mingled  trust, 

The  shock  that  hurls  her  fabric  to  the  dust  ; 

And,  like  the  trembling  Hebrew,  when  he  trod 

The  roaring  waves,  and  call'd  upon  his  God,  380 
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With  mortal  terrors  clouds  immortal  bliss, 
And  shrieks,  and  hovers  o'er  the  dark  abyss  ! 

Daughter  of  Faith,  awake,  arise,  illume 
The  dread  unknown,  the  chaos  of  the  tomb  ; 
Melt  and  dispel,  ye  spectre-doubts,  that  roll  385 

Cimmerian  darkness  on  the  parting  soul  ! 
Fly,  like  the  moon-eyed  herald  of  Dismay, 
Chased  on  his  night-steed  by  the  star  of  day  ! 
The  strife  is  o'er — the  pangs  of  Nature  close, 
And  life's  last  rapture  triumphs  o'er  her  woes.  390 

Hark  !  as  the  spirit  eyes,  with  eagle  gaze, 
The  noon  of  Heaven  undazzled  by  the  blaze, 
On  heavenly  winds  that  waft  her  to  the  sky, 
Float  the  sweet  tones  of  star-born  melody  ; 
Wild  as  that  hallowed  anthem  sent  to  hail  395 

Bethlehem's  shepherds  in  the  lonely  vale, 
When  Jordan  hushed  his  waves,  and  midnight  still 
Watched  on  the  holy  towers  of  Zion's  hill ! 

Soul  of  the  just !  companion  of  the  dead  ! 
Where  is  thy  home,  and  whither  art  thou  fled  ?          400 
Back  to  its  heavenly  source  thy  being  goes, 
Swift  as  the  comet  wheels  to  whence  he  rose  ; 
Doomed  on  his  airy  path  a  while  to  burn, 
And  doomed,  like  thee,  to  travel  and  return. 
Hark  !  from  the  world's  exploding  centre  driven,       405 
With  sounds  that  shook  the  firmament  of  heaven, 
Careers  the  fiery  giant,  fast  and  far, 
On  bickering  wheels,  and  adamantine  car  ; 
From  planet  whirled  to  planet  more  remote, 
He  visits  realms  beyond  the  reach  of  thought ;  410 

But  wheeling  homeward,  when  his  course  is  run, 
Curbs  the  red  yoke,  and  mingles  with  the  sun  ! 
So  hath  the  traveller  of  earth  unfurled 
Her  trembling  wings,  emerging  from  the  world  ; 
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And  o'er  the  path  by  mortal  never  trod,  415 

Sprung  to  her  source,  the  bosom  of  her  God  ! 

Oh  !  lives  there,  Heaven  !  beneath  thy  dread  expanse, 
One  hopeless,  dark  idolater  of  Chance, 
Content  to  feed,  with  pleasures  unrefined, 
The  lukewarm  passions  of  a  lowly  mind  ;  420 

Who,  mouldering  earthward,  'reft  of  every  trust, 
In  joyless  union  wedded  to  the  dust, 
Could  all  his  parting  energy  dismiss, 
And  call  this  barren  world  sufficient  bliss  ? — 
There  live,  alas  !  of  heaven-directed  mien,  425 

Of  cultured  soul,  and  sapient  eye  serene, 
Who  hail  thee,  Man  !  the  pilgrim  of  a  day, 
Spouse  of  the  worm,  and  brother  of  the  clay, 
Frail  as  the  leaf  in  Autumn's  yellow  bower, 
Dust  in  the  wind,  or  dew  upon  the  flower  ;  430 

A  friendless  slave,  a  child  without  a  sire, 
Whose  mortal  life  and  momentary  fire 
Light  to  the  grave  his  chance-created  form, 
As  ocean-wrecks  illuminate  the  storm  ; 
And,  when  the  gun's  tremendous  flash  is  o'er,  435 

To  night  and  silence  sink  for  evermore  ! 

Are  these  the  pompous  tidings  ye  proclaim, 
Lights  of  the  world,  and  demi-gods  of  Fame  ? 
Is  this  your  triumph— this  your  proud  applause, 
Children  of  Truth,  and  champions  of  her  cause  ?         440 
For  this  hath  Science  searched,  on  weary  wing, 
By  shore  and  sea,  each  mute  and  living  thing  ! 
Launched  with  Iberia's  pilot  from  the  steep, 
To  worlds  unknown,  and  isles  beyond  the  deep  ? 
Or  round  the  cope  her  living  chariot  driven,  445 

And  wheeled  in  triumph  through  the  signs  of  heaven  ? 
O  star-eyed  Science,  hast  thou  wandered  there, 
To  waft  us  home  the  message  of  despair  ? 
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Then  bind  the  palm,  thy  sage's  brow  to  suit, 

Of  blasted  leaf  and  death-distilling  fruit !  450 

Ah  me  !  the  laurelled  wreath  that  Murder  rears, 

Blood-nursed,  and  watered  by  the  widow's  tears, 

Seems  not  so  foul,  so  tainted,  and  so  dread, 

As  waves  the  nightshade  round  the  sceptic's  head. 

What  is  the  bigot's  torch,  the  tyrant's  chain  ?  455 

I  smile  on  death,  if  heavenward  HOPE  remain  ! 

But,  if  the  warring  winds  of  Nature's  strife 

Be  all  the  faithless  charter  of  my  life, 

If  Chance  awaked,  inexorable  power, 

This  frail  and  feverish  being  of  an  hour  ;  460 

Doomed  o'er  the  world's  precarious  scene  to  sweep, 

Swift  as  the  tempest  travels  on  the  deep, 

To  know  Delight  but  by  her  parting  smile, 

And  toil,  and  wish,  and  weep  a  little  while  ; 

Then  melt,  ye  elements,  that  formed  in  vain  465 

This  troubled  pulse,  and  visionary  brain  ! 

Fade,  ye  wild  flowers,  memorials  of  my  doom, 

And  sink,  ye  stars,  that  light  me  to  the  tomb  ! 

Truth,  ever  lovely — since  the  world  began, 

The  foe  of  tyrants,  and  the  friend  of  man —  470 

How  can  thy  words  from  balmy  slumber  start 

Reposing  Virtue,  pillowed  on  the  heart ! 

Yet,  if  thy  voice  the  note  of  thunder  rolled, 

And  that  were  true  which  Nature  never  told, 

Let  Wisdom  smile  not  on  her  conquered  field  ;  475 

No  rapture  dawns,  no  treasure  is  revealed  ! 

Oh  !  let  her  read,  nor  loudly,  nor  elate, 

The  doom  that  bars  us  from  a  better  fate  ; 

But,  sad  as  angels  for  the  good  man's  sin, 

Weep  to  record,  and  blush  to  give  it  in  !  480 

*  #  *  *  *  *• 

Cease,  every  joy,  to  glimmer  on  my  mind, 
But  leave— oh  leave  the  light  of  HOPE  behind  ! 
What  though  niy  winged  hours  of  bliss  have  been, 
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Like  angel-visits,  few  and  far  between, 

Her  musing  mood  shall  every  pang  appease,  485 

And  charm — when  pleasures  lose  the  power  to  please  ! 

Yes  ;  let  each  rapture,  dear  to  Nature,  flee  : 

Close  not  the  light  of  Fortune's  stormy  sea — 

Mirth,  Music,  Friendship,  Love's  propitious  smile 

Chase  every  care,  and  charm  a  little  while,  490 

Ecstatic  throbs  the  fluttering  heart  employ, 

And  all  her  strings  are  harmonized  to  joy  ! — 

But  why  so  short  is  Love's  delighted  hour  ? 

Why  fades  the  dew  on  Beauty's  sweetest  flower  ? 

Why  can  no  hymned  charm  of  music  heal  495 

The  sleepless  woes  impassioned  spirits  feel  ? 

Can  Fancy's  fairy  hands  no  veil  create, 

To  hide  the  sad  realities  of  fate  ? 

No  !  not  the  quaint  remark,  the  sapient  rule, 
Nor  all  the  pride  of  Wisdom's  worldly  school,  500 

Have  power  to  soothe,  unaided  and  alone, 
The  heart  that  vibrates  to  a  feeling  tone  ! 
When  stepdame  Nature  every  bliss  recalls, 
Fleet  as  the  meteor  o'er  the  desert  falls  ; 
When,  'reft  of  all,  yon  widowed  sire  appears  505 

A  lonely  hermit  in  the  vale  of  years  ; 
Say,  can  the  world  one  joyous  thought  bestow 
To  Friendship  weeping  at  the  couch  of  Woe  ? 
No  !  but  a  brighter  soothes  the  last  adieu — 
Souls  of  impassioned  mould,  she  speaks  to  you  !          510 
Weep  not,  she  says,  at  Nature's  transient  pain, 
Congenial  spirits  part  to  meet  again  ! 

****** 

Inspiring  thought  of  rapture  yet  to  be, 
The  tears  of  Love  were  hopeless,  but  for  thee  ! 
If  in  that  frame  no  deathless  spirit  dwell,  515 

If  that  faint  murmur  be  the  last  farewell, 
If  Fate  unite  the  faithful  but  to  part, 
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Why  is  their  memory  sacred  to  the  heart  ? 

Why  does  the  brother  of  my  childhood  seem 

Restored  a  while  in  every  pleasing  dream  ?  520 

Why  do  I  joy  the  lonely  spot  to  view, 

By  artless  friendship  blessed  when  life  was  new  ? 

Eternal  HOPE  !  when  yonder  spheres  sublime 
Pealed  their  first  notes  to  sound  the  march  of  Time, 
Thy  joyous  youth  began — but  not  to  fade.  525 

When  all  the  sister  planets  have  decayed  ; 
When  wrapt  in  fire  the  realms  of  ether  glow, 
And  Heaven's  last  thunder  shakes  the  world  below  ; 
Thou,  undismayed,  shalt  o'er  the  ruins  smile, 
And  light  thy  torch  at  Nature's  funeral  pile.  530 


CAROLINE. 

PART  I. 

I'LL  bid  the  hyacinth  to  blow, 

I'll  teach  my  grotto  green  to  be  ; 
And  sing  my  true  love  all  below 

The  holly  bower  and  myrtle  tree. 

There  all  his  wild- wood  sweets  to  bring,  5 

The  sweet  South  wind  shall  wander  by, 

And  with  the  music  of  his  wing 
Delight  my  rustling  canopy. 

Come  to  my  close  and  clustering  bower 

Thou  spirit  of  a  milder  clime,  10 

Fresh  with  the  dews  of  fruit  and  flower, 
Of  mountain  heath,  and  moory  thyme. 
B 
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With  all  thy  rural  echoes  come. 

Sweet  comrade  of  the  rosy  day, 
Wafting  the  wild  bee's  gentle  hum,  15 

Or  cuckoo's  plaintive  roundelay. 

Where'er  thy  morning  breath  has  played, 

Whatever  isles  of  ocean  fanned, 
Come  to  my  blossom-woven  shade, 

Thou  wandering  wind  of  fairy-land.  20 

For  sure  from  some  enchanted  isle, 
Where  Heaven  and  Love  their  Sabbath  hold, 

Where  pure  and  happy  spirits  smile, 
Of  beauty's  fairest,  brightest  mould  : 

From  some  green  Eden  of  the  deep,  25 

Where  Pleasure's  sigh  alone  is  heaved, 

Where  tears  of  rapture  lovers  weep, 
Endeared,  undoubting,  undeceived ; 

From  some  sweet  paradise  afar, 

Thy  music  wanders,  distant,  lost —  30 

Where  Nature  lights  her  leading  star, 

And  love  is  never,  never  crossed. 

Oh,  gentle  gale  of  Eden  bowers, 

If  back  thy  rosy  feet  should  roam, 
To  revel  with  the  cloudless  Hours  35 

In  Nature's  more  propitious  home, 

Name  to  thy  loved  Elysian  groves, 

That  o'er  enchanted  spirits  twine, 
A  fairer  form  than  cherub  loves, 

And  let  the  name  be  CAROLINE.  40 


CAROLINE.  19 


PART  II. — To  THE  EVENING  STAR. 

GEM  of  the  crimson-coloured  Even, 

Companion  of  retiring  day, 
Why  at  the  closing  gates  of  heaven, 

Beloved  star,  dost  thou  delay  ? 

So  fair  thy  pensile  beauty  burns,  45 

When  soft  the  tear  of  twilight  flows  ; 

So  due  thy  plighted  love  returns 
To  chambers  brighter  than  the  rose  ; 

To  Peace,  to  Pleasure,  and  to  Love, 

So  kind  a  star  thou  seem'st  to  be,  50 

Sure  some  enamoured  orb  above 

Descends  and  burns  to  meet  with  thee. 

Thine  is  the  breathing,  blushing  hour, 

When  all  unheavenly  passions  fly, 
Chased  by  the  soul-subduing  power  55 

Of  Love's  delicious  witchery. 

O  !  sacred  to  the  fall  of  day, 

Queen  of  propitious  stars  appear, 
And  early  rise  and  long  delay, 

When  Caroline  herself  is  here  !  60 

Shine  on  her  chosen  green  resort, 

Whose  trees  the  sunward  summit  crown, 

And  wanton  flowers  that  well  may  court 
An  angel's  feet  to  tread  them  down. 

Shine  on  her  sweetly-scented  road,  65 

Thou  star  of  evening's  purple  dome, 
That  lead'st  the  nightingale  abroad, 

And  guid'st  the  pilgrim  to  his  home. 
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Shine  where  my  charmer's  sweeter  breath 

Embalms  the  soft  exhaling  dew,  70 

Where  dying  winds  a  sigh  bequeath 
To  kiss  the  cheek  of  rosy  hue. 

Where,  winnowed  by  the  gentle  air, 

Her  silken  tresses  darkly  flow, 
And  fall  upon  her  brow  so  fair,  75 

Like  shadows  on  the  mountain  snow. 

Thus,  ever  thus,  at  day's  decline, 

In  converse  sweet,  to  wander  far, 
O  bring  with  thee  my  Caroline, 

And  thou  shalt  be  my  Ruling  Star  !  80 


THE  BEECH-TREE'S  PETITION. 

O  LEAVE  this  barren  spot  to  me  ! 

Spare,  woodman,  spare  the  beechen  tree  ! 

Though  bush  or  floweret  never  grow 

My  dark  unwarming  shade  below  ; 

Nor  summer  bud  perfume  the  dew  5 

Of  rosy  blush,  or  yellow  hue  ; 

Nor  fruits  of  autumn,  blossom-born, 

My  green  and  glossy  leaves  adorn  ; 

Nor  murmuring  tribes  from  me  derive 

The  ambrosial  amber  of  the  hive  ;  10 

Yet  leave  this  barren  spot  to  me  : 

Spare,  woodman,  spare  the  beechen  tree  ! 

Thrice  twenty  summers  I  have  seen 
The  sky  grow  bright,  the  forest  green  ; 
And  many  a  wintry  wind  have  stood  15 

In  bloomless,  fruitless  solitude, 
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Since  childhood  in  my  pleasant  bower 

First  spent  its  sweet  and  sportive  hour, 

Since  youthful  lovers  in  my  shade 

Their  vows  of  truth  and  rapture  made  ;  20 

And  on  my  trunk's  surviving  frame 

Carved  many  a  long- forgotten  name. 

Oh  !  by  the  sighs  of  gentle  sound, 

First  breathed  upon  this  sacred  ground  ; 

By  all  that  Love  has  whispered  here,  25 

Or  Beauty  heard  with  ravished  ear  ; 

As  Love's  own  altar  honour  me  : 

Spare,  woodman,  spare  the  beechen  tree  ! 


YE  MARINERS  OF  ENGLAND : 

A  NAVAL  ODE. 


YE  Mariners  of  England  ! 

That  guard  our  native  seas, 

Whose  flag  has  braved  a  thousand  years 

The  battle  and  the  breeze  ! 

Your  glorious  standard  launch  again  5 

To  match  another  foe  ! 

And  sweep  through  the  deep, 

While  the  stormy  winds  do  'blow  ; 

While  the  battle  rages  loud  and  long, 

And  the  stormy  winds  do  blow.  10 


The  spirits  of  your  fathers 
Shall  start  from  every  wave  i  — 
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For  the  deck  it  was  their  field  of  fame, 

And  Ocean  was  their  grave  : 

Where  Blake  and  mighty  Nelson  fell,  15 

Your  manly  hearts  shall  glow, 

As  ye  sweep  through  the  -deep, 

While  the  stormy  winds  do  blow  ; 

While  the  battle  rages  loud  and  long, 

And  the  stormy  winds  do  blow.  20 


in. 

Britannia  needs  no  bulwarks, 

No  towers  along  the  steep  ; 

Her  march  is  o'er  the  mountain-waves, 

Her  home  is  on  the  deep. 

With  thunders  from  her  native  oak,  25 

She  quells  the  floods  below — 

As  they  roar  on  the  shore, 

While  the  stormy  winds  do  blow  : 

While  the  battle  rages  loud  and  long, 

And  the  stormy  winds  do  blow.  30 


IV. 

The  meteor  flag  of  England 

Shall  yet  terrific  burn  ; 

Till  danger's  troubled  night  depart, 

And  the  star  of  peace  return. 

Then,  then,  ye  ocean-warriors  !  35 

Our  song  and  feast  shall  flow 

To  the  fame  of  your  name, 

When  the  storm  has  ceased  to  blow  ; 

When  the  fiery  fight  is  heard  no  more, 

And  the  storm  has  ceased  to  blow.  40 
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ODE  TO  WINTER. 

WHEN  first  the  fiery-mantled  sun 

His  heavenly  race  began  to  run, 

Round  the  earth  and  ocean  blue 

His  children  four  the  Seasons  flew. 

First,  in  green  apparel  dancing,  5 

The  young  Spring  smiled  with  angel  grace  ; 
Rosy  Summer  next  advancing, 

Rushed  into  her  sire's  embrace — 
Her  bright-haired  sire,  who  bade  her  keep 

For  ever  nearest  to  his  smiles,  ]  0 

On  Calpe's  olive-shaded  steep, 

On  India's  citron-covered  isles  ; 
More  remote  and  buxom-brown, 

The  Queen  of  vintage  bowed  before  his  throne  ; 
A  rich  pomegranate  gemmed  her  crown,  15 

A  ripe  sheaf  bound  her  zone. 

But  howling  Winter  fled  afar, 

To  hills  that  prop  the  polar  star, 

And  loves  on  deer-borne  car  to  ride, 

With  barren  darkness  by  his  side,  20 

Round  the  shore  where  loud  Lofoden 

Whirls  to  death  the  roaring  whale, 
Round  the  hall  where  Runic  Odin 

Howls  his  war-song  to  the  gale  ; 
Save  when  adown  the  ravaged  globe  25 

He  travels  on  his  native  storm, 
Deflowering  Nature's  grassy  robe, 

And  trampling  on  her  faded  form  : — 
Till  light's  returning  lord  assume 

The  shaft  that  drives  him  to  his  polar  field,        30 
Of  power  to  pierce  his  raven  plume 

And  crystal-covered  shield. 
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O  sire  of  storms  !  whose  savage  ear 

The  Lapland  drum  delights  to  hear, 

When  Frenzy  with  her  blood-shot  eye  35 

Implores  thy  dreadful  deity — 

Archangel !  power  of  desolation  ! 

Fast  descending  as  thou  art, 
Say,  hath  mortal  invocation 

Spells  to  touch  thy  stony  heart?  40 

Then,  sullen  Winter,  hear  my  prayer, 
And  gently  rule  the  ruined  year  ; 
Nor  chill  the  wanderer's  bosom  bare, 
Nor  freeze  the  wretch's  falling  tear  ; 
To  shuddering  Want's  unmantled  bed  45 

Thy  horror-breathing  agues  cease  to  lend, 
And  gently  on  the  orphan  head 
Of  Innocence  descend. 

But  chiefly  spare,  O  king  of  clouds  ! 

The  sailor  on  his  airy  shrouds  ;  50 

When  wrecks  and  beacons  strew  the  steep, 

And  spectres  walk  along  the  deep. 

Milder  yet  thy  snowy  breezes 

Pour  on  yonder  tented  shores, 
Where  the  Rhine's  broad  billow  freezes,  55 

Or  the  dark-brown  Danube  roars. 
Oh,  winds  of  Winter  !  list  ye  there 

To  many  a  deep  and  dying  groan  ; 
Or  start,  ye  demons  of  the  midnight  air, 

At  shrieks  and  thunders  louder  than  your  own. 
Alas  !  ev'n  your  unhallowed  breath  61 

May  spare  the  victim  fallen  low  ; 
But  Man  will  ask  no  truce  to  death — 

No  bounds  to  human  woe. 
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THE  SOLDIER'S  DREAM. 

OUR  bugles  sang  truce,  for  the  night-cloud  had  lowered, 
And  the  sentinel  stars  set  their  watch  in  the  sky  ; 

And  thousands  had  sunk  on  the  ground  overpowered, 
The  weary  to  sleep,  and  the  wounded  to  die. 

When  reposing  that  night  on  my  pallet  of  straw,  5 

By  the  wolf -scaring  faggot  that  guarded  the  slain  ; 

At  the  dead  of  the  night  a  sweet  vision  I  saw, 
And  thrice  ere  the  morning  I  dreamt  it  again. 

Methought  from  the  battle-field's  dreadful  array, 

Far,  far  I  had  roamed  on  a  desolate  track  :  10 

'Twas  Autumn— and  sunshine  arose  on  the  way 

To  the  home  of  my  fathers,  that  welcomed  me  back. 

I  flew  to  the  pleasant  fields  traversed  so  oft 

In  life's  morning  march,  when  my  bosom  was  young  ; 

I  heard  my  own  mountain-goats  bleating  aloft,  15 

And  knew  the  sweet  strain  that  the  corn-reapers  sung. 

Then  pledged  we  the  wine-cup,  and  fondly  I  swore 

From  my  home  and  my  weeping  friends  never  to  part ; 

My  little  ones  kissed  me  a  thousand  times  o'er, 

And  my  wife  sobbed  aloud  in  her  fulness  of  heart.       20 

'  Stay,  stay  with  us — rest,  thou  art  weary  and  worn  !  '- 
And  fain  was  their  war-broken  soldier  to  stay  ; — 

But  sorrow  returned  with  the  dawning  of  morn, 

And  the  voice  in  my  dreaming  ear  melted  away.          25 
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LOCHIEL'S  WARNING. 
WIZARD — LOCHIEL. 

WIZARD. 

LOCHIEL,  Lochiel !  beware  of  the  day 

When  the  Lowlands  shall  meet  thee  in  battle  array  ! 

For  a  field  of  the  dead  rushes  red  on  my  sight, 

And  the  clans  of  Culloden  are  scattered  in  fight. 

They  rally,  they  bleed,  for  their  kingdom  and  crown  ;  5 

Woe,  woe  to  the  riders  that  trample  them  down  ! 

Proud  Cumberland  prances,  insulting  the  slain, 

And  their  hoof -beaten  bosoms  are  trod  to  the  plain. 

But  hark  !  through  the  fast-flashing  lightning  of  war, 

What  steed  to  the  desert  flies  frantic  and  far  ?  10 

'Tis  thine,  O  Glenullin  !  whose  bride  shall  await, 

Like  a  love-lighted  watch-fire,  all  night  at  the  gate. 

A  steed  comes  at  morning  :  no  rider  is  there  ; 

But  its  bridle  is  red  with  the  sign  of  despair. 

Weep,  Albin,  to  death  and  captivity  led  !  15 

O  weep  !  but  thy  tears  cannot  number  the  dead  : 

For  a  merciless  sword  on  Culloden  shall  wave, 

Culloden  that  reeks  with  the  blood  of  the  brave. 

LOCHIEL. 

Go,  preach  to  the  coward,  thou  death-telling  seer  ! 
Or,  if  gory  Culloden  so  dreadful  appear,  20 

Draw,  dotard,  around  thy  old  wavering  sight, 
This  mantle,  to  cover  the  phantoms  of  fright. 

WIZARD. 

Ha  !  laugh'st  thou,  Lochiel,  my  vision  to  scorn  ? 
Proud  bird  of  the  mountain,  thy  plume  shall  be  torn  ! 
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Say,  rushed  the  bold  eagle  exultingly  forth  25 

From  his  home  in  the  dark  rolling  clouds  of  the  north  ? 
Lo  !  the  death-shot  of  foemen  outspeeding,  he  rode 
Companionless,  bearing  destruction  abroad  ; 
But  down  let  him  stoop  from  his  havoc  on  high  ! 
Ah  !  home  let  him  speed — for  the  spoiler  is  nigh !         30 
Why  flames  the  far  summit  ?    Why  shoot  to  the  blast 
Those  embers,  like  stars  from  the  firmament  cast  ? 
'Tis  the  fire-shower  of  ruin,  all  dreadfully  driven 
From  his  eyrie,  that  beacons  the  darkness  of  heaven. 
O  crested  Lochiel !  the  peerless  in  might,  35 

Whose  banners  arise  on  the  battlement's  height, 
Heaven's  fire  is  around  thee,  to  blast  and  to  burn  ; 
Return  to  thy  dwelling  !  all  lonely  return  ! 
For  the  blackness  of  ashes  shall  mark  where  it  stood, 
And  a  wild  mother  scream  o'er  her  famishing  brood.    40 

LOCHIEL. 

False  Wizard,  avaunt !     I  have  marshalled  my  clan, 
Their  swords  are  a  thousand,  their  bosoms  are  one  ! 
They  are  true  to  the  last  of  their  blood  and  their  breath, 
And  like  reapers  descend  to  the  harvest  of  death. 
Then  welcome  be  Cumberland's  steed  to  the  shock  !      45 
Let  him  dash  his  proud  foam  like  a  wave  on  the  rock  ! 
But  woe  to  his  kindred,  and  woe  to  his  cause, 
When  Albin  her  claymore  indignantly  draws  ; 
When  her  bonneted  chieftains  to  victory  crowd, 
Clanronald  the  dauntless,  and  Moray  the  proud,  50 

All  plaided  and  plumed  in  their  tartan  array 

WIZARD. 

Lochiel,  Lochiel !  beware  of  the  day  ; 

For,  dark  and  despairing,  my  sight  I  may  seal, 

But  Man  cannot  cover  what  God  would  reveal ; 

'Tis  the  sunset  of  life  gives  me  mystical  lore,  55 

And  coming  events  cast  their  shadows  before. 
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I  tell  thee,  Culloden's  dread  echoes  shall  ring 

With  the  bloodhounds  that  bark  for  thy  fugitive  king. 

Lo  !  anointed  by  Heaven  with  the  vials  of  wrath, 

Behold  where  he  flies  on  his  desolate  path  !  60 

Now  in  darkness  and  billows,  he  sweeps  from  my  sight : 

Rise,  rise  !  ye  wild  tempests,  and  cover  his  flight ! 

Tis  finished.     Their  thunders  are  hushed  on  the  moors  : 

Culloden  is  lost,  and  my  country  deplores. 

But  where  is  the  iron-bound  prisoner  ?    Where  ?          65 

For  the  red  eye  of  battle  is  shut  in  despair. 

Say,  mounts  he  the  ocean-wave,  banished  forlorn, 

Like  a  limb  from  his  country  cast  bleeding  and  torn  ? 

Ah  no  !  for  a  darker  departure  is  near  ; 

The  war-drum  is  muffled,  and  black  is  the  bier  ;  70 

His  death-bell  is  tolling  :  oh  !  mercy  dispel 

Yon  sight,  that  it  freezes  my  spirit  to  tell ! 

Life  flutters  convulsed  in  his  quivering  limbs, 

And  his  blood-streaming  nostril  in  agony  swims. 

Accursed  be  the  faggots,  that  blaze  at  his  feet,  75 

Where  his  heart  shall  be  thrown,  ere  it  ceases  to  beat, 

With  the  smoke  of  its  ashes  to  poison  the  gale 

LOCHIEL. 

Down,  soothless  insulter  !  I  trust  not  the  tale  : 

For  never  shall  Albin  a  destiny  meet, 

So  black  with  dishonour,  so  foul  with  retreat.  80 

Though  my  perishing  ranks  should  be  strewed  in  their 

gore, 

Like  ocean-weeds  heaped  on  the  surf -beaten  shore, 
Lochiel,  untainted  by  flight  or  by  chains, 
While  the  kindling  of  life  in  his  bosom  remains, 
Shall  victor  exult,  or  in  death  be  laid  low,  85 

With  his  back  to  the  field,  and  his  feet  to  the  foe  ! 
And  leaving  in  battle  no  blot  on  his  name, 
Look  proudly  to  Heaven  from  the  death-bed  of  fame. 


HOHENLINDEN.  29 


HOHENLINDEN. 

ON  Linden,  when  the  sun  was  low, 
All  bloodless  lay  the  untrodden  snow, 
And  dark  as  winter  was  the  flow 
Of  Iser,  rolling  rapidly. 

But  Linden  saw  another  sight,  5 

When  the  drum  beat  at  dead  of  night, 
Commanding  fires  of  death  to  light 
The  darkness  of  her  scenery. 

By  torch  and  trumpet  fast  arrayed, 

Each  horseman  drew  his  battle-blade,  10 

And  furious  every  charger  neighed 

To  join  the  dreadful  revelry. 

Then  shook  the  hills  with  thunder  riven, 
Then  rushed  the  steed  to  battle  driven, 
And  louder  than  the  bolts  of  heaven  15 

Far  flashed  the  red  artillery. 

But  redder  yet  that  light  shall  glow 

On  Linden's  hills  of  stained  snow, 

And  bloodier  yet  the  torrent  flow 

Of  Iser,  rolling  rapidly.  20 

'Tis  morn  ;  but  scarce  yon  level  sun 
Can  pierce  the  war-clouds,  rolling  dun, 
Where  furious  Frank  and  fiery  Hun 
Shout  in  their  sulphurous  canopy. 

The  combat  deepens.     On,  ye  brave,  25 

Who  rush  to  glory,  or  the  grave  ! 
Wave,  Munich,  all  thy  banners  wave, 
And  charge  with  all  thy  chivalry  ! 
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Few,  few  shall  part  where  many  meet ! 
The  snow  shall  be  their  winding-sheet, 
And  every  turf  beneath  their  feet 
Shall  be  a  soldier's  sepulchre. 


LORD  ULLIN'S  DAUGHTEE. 

A  CHIEFTAIN  to  the  Highlands  bound, 

Cries,  "  Boatman,  do  not  tarry  ! 
And  I'll  give  thee  a  silver  pound 

To  row  us  o'er  the  ferry." 

"  Now  who  be  ye,  would  cross  Lochgyle,  5 

This  dark  and  stormy  water  ? " 
"  O,  I'm  the  chief  of  Ulva's  isle, 

And  this,  Lord  Ullin's  daughter. 

"  And  fast  before  her  father's  men 

Three  days  we've  fled  together,  10 

For  should  he  find  us  in  the  glen, 
My  blood  would  stain  the  heather. 

"  His  horsemen  hard  behind  us  ride  ; 

Should  they  our  steps  discover, 
Then  who  will  cheer  my  bonny  bride  15 

When  they  have  slain  her  lover  ? " 

Outspoke  the  hardy  Highland  wight, 

"  I'll  go,  my  chief — I'm  ready  ; 
It  is  not  for  your  silver  bright, 

But  for  your  winsome  lady  : —  20 

"  And  by  my  word  !  the  bonny  bird 

In  danger  shall  not  tarry  ; 
So  though  the  waves  are  raging  white, 
I'll  row  you  o'er  the  ferry." 
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By  this  the  storm  grew  loud  apace,  25 

The  water- wraith  was  shrieking  ; 
And  in  the  scowl  of  heaven  each  face 

Grew  dark  as  they  were  speaking. 

But  still  as  wilder  blew  the  wind, 

And  as  the  night  grew  drearer,  30 

Adown  the  glen  rode  armed  men, 

Their  trampling  sounded  nearer. 

"  0  haste  thee,  haste  !  "  the  lady  cries, 

"  Though  tempests  round  us  gather  ; 
I'll  meet  the  raging  of  the  skies,  35 

But  not  an  angry  father." 

The  boat  has  left  the  stormy  land, 

A  stormy  sea  before  her — 
When,  oh  !  too  strong  for  human  hand, 

The  tempest  gathered  o'er  her.  40 

And  still  they  rowed  amidst  the  roar 

Of  waters  fast  prevailing  : 
Lord  Ullin  reached  that  fatal  shore, — 

His  wrath  was  changed  to  wailing. 

For  sore  dismayed,  through  storm  and  shade,     45 

His  child  he  did  discover  : 
One  lovely  hand  she  stretched  for  aid, 

And  one  was  round  her  lover. 

"  Come  back  !  come  back  ! "  he  cried  in  grief 

Across  the  stormy  water  :  50 

And  I'll  forgive  your  Highland  chief, 
My  daughter  ! — O  my  daughter  !  " 

'Twas  vain  :  the  loud  waves  lashed  the  shore, 
Return  or  aid  preventing  :  55 

The  waters  wild  went  o'er  his  child, 
And  he  was  left  lamenting. 
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THE  BATTLE  OF  THE  BALTIC. 


Of  Nelson  and  the  North, 

Sing  the  glorious  day's  renown, 

When  to  battle  fierce  came  forth 

All  the  might  of  Denmark's  crown, 

And  her  arms  along  the  deep  proudly  shone  ;          5 

By  each  gun  the  lighted  brand 

In  a  bold  determined  hand, 

And  the  Prince  of  all  the  land 

Led  them  on. 

ii. 

Like  leviathans  afloat,  10 

Lay  their  bulwarks  on  the  brine  ; 

While  the  sign  of  battle  flew 

On  the  lofty  British  line  ; 

It  was  ten  of  April  inorn  by  the  chime  : 

As' they  drifted  on  their  path,  15 

There  was  silence  deep  as  death  ; 

And  the  boldest  held  his  breath, 

For  a  time. 

in. 

But  the  might  of  England  flushed 

To  anticipate  the  scene  ;  20 

And  her  van  the  fleeter  rushed 

O'er  the  deadly  space  between. 

"Hearts  of  oak  !"  our  captain  cried,  when  each  gun 

From  its  adamantine  lips 

Spread  a  death-shade  round  the  ships,  25 

Like  the  hurricane  eclipse 

Of  the  sun. 
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IV. 

Again  !  again  !  again  ! 

And  the  havoc  did  not  slack, 

Till  a  feeble  cheer  the  Dane  30 

To  our  cheering  sent  us  back  ; — 

Their  shots  along  the  deep  slowly  boom  : — 

Then  ceased — and  all  is  wail, 

As  they  strike  the  shattered  sail  ; 

Or  in  conflagration  pale  35 

Light  the  gloom. 

v. 

Out  spoke  the  victor  then, 
As  he  hailed  them  o'er  the  wave  ; 
"  Ye  are  brothers  !  ye  are  men  ! 
And  we  conquer  but  to  save  : —  40 

So  peace  instead  of  death  let  us  bring  ; 
But  yield,  proud  foe,  thy  fleet 
With  the  crews,  at  England's  feet, 
And  make  submission  meet 
To  our  King."  45 

VI. 

Then  Denmark  blessed  our  chief, 

That  he  gave  her  wounds  repose  ; 

And  the  sounds  of  joy  and  grief 

From  her  people  wildly  rose, 

As  death  withdrew  his  shades  from  the  day  ;         50 

While  the  sun  looked  smiling  bright 

O'er  a  wide  and  woeful  sight, 

Where  the  fires  of  funeral  light 

Died  away. 

VII. 

Now  joy,  Old  England,  raise  !  55 

For  the  tidings  of  thy  might, 

By  tlift  festal  cities'  blaze, 

While  the  wine-cup  shines  in  light ; 
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And  yet  amidst  that  joy  and  uproar, 
Let  us  think  of  them  that  sleep 
Full  many  a  fathom  deep 
By  thy  wild  and  stormy  steep, 
Elsinore  ! 

VIII. 

Brave  hearts  !  to  Britain's  pride 

Once  so  faithful  and  so  true,  65 

On  the  deck  of  fame  that  died 

With  the  gallant  good  Eiou  : 

Soft  sigh  the  winds  of  heaven  o'er  their  grave  ! 

While  the  billow  mournful  rolls 

And  the  mermaid's  song  condoles,  70 

Singing  glory  to  the  souls 

Of  the  brave ! 


GERTRUDE  OF  WYOMING. 
j 
PART  I. 


ON  Susquehanna's  side,  fair  Wyoming  ! 
Although  the  wild-flower  on  thy  ruined  wall 
And  roofless  homes,  a  sad  remembrance  bring 
Of  what  thy  gentle  people  did  befall  ; 
Yet  thou  wert  once  the  loveliest  land  of  all 
That  see  the  Atlantic  wave  their  morn  restore. 
Sweet  land  !  may  I  thy  lost  delights  recall, 
And  paint  thy  Gertrude  in  her  bowers  of  yore, 
Whose  beauty  was  the  love  of  Pennsylvania's  shore  ! 


GERTRUDE  OF  WYOMING.  35 


ii. 

Delightful  Wyoming  !  beneath  tjiy  skies,  10 

The  happy  shepherd  swains  had  nought  to  do 

But  feed  their  flocks  on  green  declivities, 

Or  skim  perchance  thy  lake  with  light  canoe, 

From  morn  till  evening's  sweeter  pastime  grew, 

With  timbrel,  when  beneath  ^he  forests  brown,  15 

Thy  lovely  maidens  would  the  dance  renew  ; 

And  aye  those  sunny  mountains  half-way  down 

Would  echo  flageolet  from  some  romantic  town. 


in. 

Then,  where  of  Indian  hills  the  daylight  takes 

His  leave,  how  might  you  the  flamingo  see  20 

Disporting  like  a  meteor  on  the  lakes, 

And  playful  squirrel  on  his  nut-grown  tree  : 

And  every  sound  of  life  was  full  of  glee, 

From  merry  mock-bird's  song,  or  hum  of  men  ; 

While  hearkening,  fearing  nought  their  revelry,  25 

The  wild  deer  arched  his  nech  from  glades,  and  then, 

Unhunted,  sought  his  woods  and  wilderness  again. 


IV. 

And  scarce  had  Wyoming  of  war  or  crime 

Heard,  but  in  transatlantic  story  rung, 

For  here  the  exile  met  from  every  clime,  30 

And  spoke  in  friendship  every  distant  tongue  : 

Men  from  the  blood  of  warring  Europe  sprung 

Were  but  divided  by  the  running  brook  ; 

And  happy  where  no  Rhenish  trumpet  sung, 

On  plains  no  sieging  mine's  volcano  shook,  35 

The  blue-eyed  German  changed  his  sword  to  pruning-hook. 
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Nor  far  some  Andalusian  saraband 

Would  sound  to  many  a  native  roundelay  ; — 

But  who  is  he  that  yet  a  dearer  land  40 

Eemembers,  over  hills  and  far  away  ? 

Green  Albin  !  what  though  he  no  more  survey 

The  ships  at  anchor  on  the  quiet  shore, 

Thy  pellochs  rolling  from  the  mountain  bay, 

Thy  lone  sepulchral  cairn  upon  the  moor,  44 

And  distant  isles  that  hear  the  loud  Corbrechtan  roar  ! 


VI. 

Alas  !  poor  Caledonia's  mountaineer, 

That  want's  stern  edict  e'er,  and  feudal  grief, 

Had  forced  him  from  a  home  he  loved  so  dear  ! 

Yet  found  he  here  a  home,  and  glad  relief, 

And  plied  the  beverage  from  his  own  fair  sheaf,  50 

That  fired  his  Highland  blood  with  mickle  glee  : 

And  England  sent  her  men,  of  men  the  chief, 

Who  taught  those  sires  of  Empire  yet  to  be, 

To  plant  the  tree  of  life — to  plant  fair  Freedom's  tree ! 


VII. 

Here  was  not  mingled  in  the  city's  pomp  55 

Of  life's  extremes  the  grandeur  and  the  gloom  ; 

Judgment  awoke  not  here  her  dismal  tromp, 

Nor  sealed  in  blood  a  fellow-creature's  doom, 

Nor  mourned  the  captive  in  a  living  tomb. 

One  venerable  man,  beloved  of  all,  60 

Sufficed,  where  innocence  was  yet  in  bloom, 

To  sway  the  strife,  that  seldom  might  befall  : 

And  Albert  was  their  judge  in  patriarchal  hall. 
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VIII. 

How  reverend  was  the  look,  serenely  aged, 

He  bore,  this  gentle  Pennsylvanian  sire,  65 

Where  all  but  kindly  fervours  were  assuaged, 

Undimraed  by  weakness'  shade,  or  turbid  ire  ! 

And  though,  amidst  the  calm  of  thought  entire, 

Some  high  and  haughty  features  might  betray 

A  soul  impetuous  once,  'twas  earthly  fir  70 

That  fled  composure's  intellectual  ray, 

As  Etna's  fires  grow  dim  before  the  rising  day. 


IX. 

I  boast  no  song  in  magic  wonders  rife, 

But  yet,  O  Nature  !  is  there  nought  to  prize, 

Familiar  in  thy  bosom  scenes  of  life  ?  75 

And  dwells  in  daylight  truth's  salubrious  skies 

No  form  with  which  the  soul  may  sympathise  ?— 

Young,  innocent,  on  whose  sweet  forehead  mild 

The  parted  ringlet  shone  in  simplest  guise, 

An  inmate  in  the  home  of  Albert  smiled,  80 

Or  blest  his  noonday  walk — she  was  his  only  child. 


The  rose  of  England  bloomed  on  Gertrude's  cheek  ; — 

What  though  these  shades  had  seen  her  birth,  her  sire 

A  Briton's  independence  taught  to  seek 

Far  western  worlds  ;  and  there  his  household  fire  85 

The  light  of  social  love  did  long  inspire, 

And  many  a  halcyon  day  he  lived  to  see 

Unbroken  but  by  one  misfortune  dire, 

When  fate  had  reft  his  mutual  heart — but  she 

Was  gone — and  Gertrude  climbed  a  widowed  father's  knee.  90 
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XI. 

A  loved  bequest — and  I  may  half  impart 

To  them  that  feel  the  strong  paternal  tie, 

How  like  a  new  existence  to  his  heart 

That  living  flower  uprose  beneath  his  eye, 

Dear  as  she  was  from  cherub  infancy,  95 

From  hours  when  she  would  round  his  garden  play, 

To  time  when,  as  the  ripening  years  went  by, 

Her  lovely  mind  could  culture  well  repay, 

And  more  engaging  grew,  from  pleasing  day  to  day. 


XXIII. 

He  said— and  strained  unto  his  heart  the  boy  ; —        100 

Far  differently,  the  mute  Oneyda  took 

His  calumet  of  peace,  and  cup  of  joy  ; 

As  monumental  bronze  unchanged  his  look  ; 

A  soul  that  pity  touched,  but  never  shook  ; 

Trained  from  his  tree-rocked  cradle  to  his  bier  105 

The  fierce  extremes  of  good  and  ill  to  brook 

Impassive — fearing  but  the  shame  of  fear — 

A  stoic  of  the  woods — a  man  without  a  tear. 

XXIV. 

Yet  deem  not  goodness  on  the  savage  stock 
Of  Outalissi's  heart  disdained  to  grow  ;  110 

As  lives  the  oak  unwithered  on  the  rock 
By  storms  above  and  barrenness  below  ; 
He  scorned  his  own,  who  felt  another's  woe  : 
And  ere  the  wolf-skin  on  his  back  he  flung, 
Or  laced  his  moccasins,  in  act  to  go,  115 

A  song  of  parting  to  the  boy  he  sung, 
Who   slept   on  Albert's  couch,  nor  heard  his  friendly 
tongue. 
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XXV. 

"  Sleep,  wearied  one  !  and  in  the  dreaming  land 

Shouldst  thou  to-morrow  with  thy  mother  meet, 

Oh  !  tell  her  spirit,  that  the  white  man's  hand  120 

Hath  plucked  the  thorns  of  sorrow  from  thy  feet ; 

"While  I  in  lonely  wilderness  shall  greet 

Thy  little  foot-prints — or  by  traces  know 

The  fountain,  where  at  noon  I  thought  it  sweet 

To  feed  thee  with  the  quarry  of  my  bow,  125 

And  poured  the  lotus-horn,  or  slew  the  mountain  roe. 


XXVI. 

"  Adieu  !  sweet  scion  of  the  rising  sun  ! 

But  should  affliction's  storms  thy  blossom  mock, 

Then  come  again — my  own  adopted  one  ! 

And  I  will  graft  thee  on  a  noble  stock  :  130 

The  crocodile,  the  condor  of  the  rock, 

Shall  be  the  pastime  of  thy  sylvan  wars, 

And  I  will  teach  thee  in  the  battle's  shock 

To  pay  with  Huron  blood  thy  father's  scars, 

And  gratulate  his  soul  rejoicing  in  the  stars  !  "  135 


XXVII. 

So  finished  he  the  rhyme  (howe'er  uncouth) 

That  true  to  nature's  fervid  feelings  ran 

(And  song  is  but  the  eloquence  of  truth)  : 

Then  forth  uprose  that  lone  wayfaring  man  ; 

But  dauntless  he  nor  chart  nor  journey's  plan  140 

In  woods  required,  whose  traindd  eye  was  keen 

As  eagle  of  the  wilderness,  to  scan 

His  path  by  mountain,  swamp,  or  deep  ravine, 

Or  ken  far  friendly  huts  on  good  savannahs  green. 
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XXVIII. 

Old  Albert  saw  him  from  the  valley's  side —  1< 

His  pirogue  launched— his  pilgrimage  begun  ; — 

Far,  like  the  red-bird's  wing,  he  seemed  to  glide  ; 

Then  dived,  and  vanished  in  the  woodlands  dun. 

Oft,  to  that  spot  by  tender  memory  won,          f 

Would  Albert  climb  the  promontory's  height,  150 

If  but  a  dim  sail  glimmered  in  the  sun  ; 

But  never  more,  to  bless  his  longing  sight, 

Was  Outalissi  hailed,  with  bark  and  plumage  bright. 


PART  II. 


A  VALLEY  from  the  river  shore  withdrawn 

Was  Albert's  home,  two  quiet  woods  between,  155 

Whose  lofty  verdure  overlooked  his  lawn  ; 

And  waters  to  their  resting-place  serene 

Came  freshening,  and  reflecting  all  the  scene 

(A  mirror  in  the  depth  of  flowery  shelves) ; 

So  sweet  a  spot  of  earth,  you  might  (I  ween)  160 

Have  guessed  some  congregation  of  the  elves, 

To  sport  by  summer  moons,  had  shaped  it  for  themselves. 

n. 

Yet  wanted  not  the  eye  far  scope  to  muse, 

Nor  vistas  opened  by  the  wandering  stream  ; 

Both  where  at  evening  Alleghany  views,  1 65 

Through  ridges  burning  in  her  western  beam, 

Lake  after  lake  interminably  gleam  : 

And  past  those  settlers'  haunts  the  eye  might  roam 

Where  earth's  unliving  silence  all  would  seem  ; 

Save  where  on  rocks  the  beaver  built  his  dome,  170 

Or  buffalo  remote  lowed  far  from  human  home. 
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in. 

But  silent  not  that  adverse  eastern  path. 

Which  saw  Aurora's  hills  the  horizon  crown  ; 

There  was  the  river  heard,  in  bed  of  wrath 

(A  precipice  of  foam  from  mountains  brown),  175 

Like  tumults  heard  from  some  far-distant  town  ; 

But  softening  in  approach  he  left  his  gloom, 

And  murmured  pleasantly,  and  laid  him  down 

To  kiss  those  easy  curving  banks  of  bloom, 

That  lent  the  windward  air  an  exquisite  perfume.       180 


IV. 

It  seemed  as  if  those  scenes  sweet  influence  had 

On  Gertrude's  soul,  and  kindness  like  their  own 

Inspired  those  eyes  affectionate  and  glad, 

That  seemed  to  love  whate'er  they  looked  upon  ; 

Whether  with  Hebe's  mirth  her  features  shone,          185 

Or  if  a  shade  more  pleasing  them  o'ercast 

(As  if  for  heavenly  musing  meant  alone)  ; 

Yet  so  becomingly  the  expression  past, 

That  each  succeeding  look  was  lovelier  than  the  last. 

v. 

Nor  guess  I,  was  that  Pennsylvanian  home,  190 

With  all  its  picturesque  and  balmy  grace, 

And  fields  that  were  a  luxury  to  roam, 

Lost  on  the  soul  that  looked  from  such  a  face  ! 

Enthusiast  of  the  woods  !  when  years  apace 

Had  bound  thy  lovely  waist  with  woman's  zone,         195 

The  sunrise  path,  at  morn,  I  see  thee  trace 

To  hills  with  high  magnolia  overgrown, 

And  joy  to  breathe  the  groves,  romantic  and  alone. 
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IX. 

Apart  there  was  a  deep  untrodden  grot, 

Where  oft  the  reading  hours  sweet  Gertrude  wore  ;      200 

Tradition  had  not  named  its  lonely  spot ; 

But  here  (methinks)  might  India's  sons  explore 

Their  fathers'  dust,  or  lift,  perchance  of  yore, 

Their  voice  to  the  great  Spirit ; — rocks  sublime 

To  human  art  a  sportive  semblance  bore,  205 

And  yellow  lichens  coloured  all  the  clime, 

Like  moonlight  battlements,  and  towers  decayed  by  time. 


x. 

But  high  in  amphitheatre  above, 

Gay  tinted  woods  their  massy  foliage  threw  : 

Breathed  but  an  air  of  heaven,  and  all  the  grove  210 

As  if  instinct  with  living  spirit  grew, 

Boiling  its  verdant  gulfs  of  every  hue  ; 

And  now  suspended  was  the  pleasing  din, 

Now  from  a  murmur  faint  it  swelled  anew, 

Like  the  first  note  of  organ  heard  within  215 

Cathedral  aisles,  ere  yet  its  symphony  begin. 


XI. 

It  was  in  this  lone  valley  she  would  charm 

The  lingering  noon,  where  flowers  a  couch  had  strown  ; 

Her  cheek  reclining,  and  her  snowy  arm 

On  hillock  by  the  palm-tree  half  o'ergrown :  220 

And  aye  that  volume  on  her  lap  is  thrown, 

Which  every  heart  of  human  mould  endears  ; 

With  Shakespeare's  self  she  speaks  and  smiles  alone, 

And  no  intruding  visitation  fears,  224 

To  shame  the  unconscious  laugh,  or  stop  her  sweetest  tears. 
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PART  III. 

XIX. 

SCARCE  had  he  uttered — when  Heaven's  verge  extreme 

Reverberates  the  bomb's  descending  star — 

And  sounds  that  mingled  laugh — and  shout — and  scream — 

To  freeze  the  blood,  in  one  discordant  jar, 

Eung  to  the  pealing  thunderbolts  of  war.  230 

Whoop  after  whoop  with  rack  the  ear  assailed  ; 

As  if  unearthly  fiends  had  burst  their  bar  ; 

While  rapidly  the  marksman's  shot  prevailed  ; 

And  aye,  as  if  for  death,  some  lonely  trumpet  wailed. 

xx. 

Then  looked  they  to  the  hills,  where  fire  o'erhung          235 
The  bandit  groups,  in  one  Vesuvian  glare  ; 
Or  swept,  far  seen,  the  tower,  whose  clock  unrung 
Told  legible  that  midnight  of  despair. 
She  faints — she  falters  not — the  heroic  fair — 
As  he  the  sword  and  plume  in  haste  arrayed.  240 

One  short  embrace — he  clasped  his  dearest  care — 
But  hark  !  what  nearer  war-drum  shakes  the  glade  ? 
Joy,  joy  !  Columbia's  friends  are  trampling  through  the 
shade ! 

XXI. 

Then  came  of  every  race  the  mingled  swarm, 

Far  rung  the  groves  and  gleamed  the  midnight  grass,    245 

With  flambeau,  javelin,  and  naked  arm  ; 

As  warriors  wheeled  their  culverins  of  brass, 

Sprung  from  the  woods,  a  bold  athletic  mass, 

Whom  virtue  fires,  and  liberty  combines 

And  first  the  wild  Moravian  yagers  pass,  250 

His  plumed  host  the  dark  Iberian  joins, 

And  Scotia  s  sword  beneath  the  Highland  thistle  shines. 
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XXII. 

And  in,  the  buskined  hunters  of  the  deer, 

To  Albert's  home,  with  shout  and  cymbal  throng — 

Roused  by  their  warlike  pomp,  and  mirth,  and  cheer,    255 

Old  Outalissi  woke  his  battle  song, 

And,  beating  with  his  war-club  cadence  strong, 

Tells  how  his  deep-stung  indignation  smarts, 

Of  them  that  wrapt  his  house  in  flames,  ere  long 

To  whet  a  dagger  on  their  stony  hearts,  260 

And  smile  avenged  ere  yet  his  eagle  spirit  parts. 


XXIII. 

Calm,  opposite  the  Christian  father  rose, 

Pale  on  his  venerable  brow  its  rays 

Of  martyr  light  the  conflagration  throws  ; 

One  hand  upon  his  lovely  child  he  lays,  265 

And  one  the  uncovered  crowd  to  silence  sways  ; 

While,  though  the  battle-flash  is  faster  driven, 

Una  wed,  with  eye  un  startled  by  the  blaze, 

He  for  his  bleeding  country  prays  to  Heaven —  269 

Prays  that  the  men  of  blood  themselves  may  be  forgiven. 


XXIV. 

Short  time  is  now  for  gratulating  speech  : 

And  yet,  beloved  Gertrude,  ere  began 

Thy  country's  flight,  yon  distant  towers  to  reach, 

Looked  not  on  thee  the  rudest  partisan 

With  brow  relaxed  to  love  ?    And  murmurs  ran,  275 

As  round  and  round  their  willing  ranks  they  drew, 

From  beauty's  sight  to  shield  the  hostile  van. 

Grateful,  on  them  a  placid  look  she  threw, 

Nor  wept,  but  as  she  bade  her  mother's  grave  adieu  ! 
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XXV. 

Past  was  the  flight,  and  welcome  seemed  the  tower,       280 

That  like  a  giant  standard-bearer  frowned 

Defiance  on  the  roving  Indian  power  : 

Beneath,  each  bold  and  promontory  mound 

With  embrasure  embossed,  and  armour  crowned, 

And  arrowy  frise,  and  wedged  ravelin,  285 

Wove  like  a  diadem  its  tracery  round 

The  lofty  summit  of  that  mountain  green  ; 

Here  stood  secure  the  group,  and  eyed  a  distant  scene. — 

XXVI. 

A  scene  of  death  !  where  fires  beneath  the  sun, 

And  blended  arms,  and  white  pavilions  glow  ;  290 

And  for  the  business  of  destruction  done 

Its  requiem  the  war- horn  seemed  to  blow  : 

There,  sad  spectatress  of  her  country's  woe  ! 

The  lovely  Gertrude,  safe  from  present  harm, 

Had  laid  her  cheek,  and  clasped  her  hands  of  snow        295 

On  Waldegrave's  shoulder,  half  within  his  arm 

Enclosed,  that  felt  her  heart,  and  hushed  its  wild  alarm  ! 


XXXII. 

Hushed  were  his  Gertrude's  lips  !  but  still  their  bland 

And  beautiful  expression  seemed  to  melt 

With  love  that  could  not  die  !  and  still  his  hand  300 

She  presses  to  the  heart  no  more  that  felt. 

A.h,  heart  !  where  once  each  fond  affection  dwelt, 

And  features  yet  that  spoke  a  soul  more  fair. 

Mute,  gazing,  agonising  as  he  knelt, 

Of  them  that  stood  encircling  his  despair,  305 

He  heard  some  friendly  words  ; — but  knew  not  what  they 
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XXXIII. 

For  now,  to  mourn  their  judge  and  child,  arrives 

A  faithful  band.     With  solemn  rites  between 

'Twas  sung,  how  they  were  lovely  in  their  lives, 

And  in  their  deaths  had  not  divided  been.  310 

Touched  by  the  music,  and  the  melting  scene, 

Was  scarce  one  tearless  eye  amidst  the  crowd  : 

Stern  warriors,  resting  on  their  swords,  were  seen 

To  veil  their  eyes,  as  passed  each  much-loved  shroud  ; 

While  woman's  softer  soul  in  woe  dissolved  aloud.         315 


XXXIV. 

Then  mournfully  the  parting  bugle  bid 

Its  farewell,  o'er  the  grave  of  worth  and  truth  ; 

Prone  to  the  dust,  afflicted  Waldegrave  hid 

His  face  on  earth  ; — him  watched,  in  gloomy  ruth, 

His  woodland  guide  :  but  words  had  none  to  soothe      320 

The  grief  that  knew  not  consolation's  name  : 

Casting  his  Indian  mantle  o'er  the  youth, 

He  watched,  beneath  its  folds,  each  burst  that  came 

Convulsive,  ague-like,  across  his  shuddering  frame  ! 


XXXV. 

"  And  I  could  weep  "—the  Oneyda  chief  325 

His  descant  wildly  thus  begun  : 

"  But  that  I  may  not  stain  with  grief 

The  death-song  of  my  father's  son, 

Or  bow  this  head  in  woe  ! 

For  by  my  wrongs,  and  by  my  wrath  !  330 

To-morrow  Areouski's  breath 

(That  fires  yon  heaven  with  storms  of  death) 

Shall  light  us  to  the  foe  : 

And  we  shall  share,  my  Christian  boy  ! 

The  foeman's  blood,  the  avenger's  joy  !  335 
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XXXVI. 

"  But  thee,  niy  flower,  whose  breath  was  given 

By  milder  genii  o'er  the  deep, 

The  spirits  of  the  white  man's  heaven 

Forbid  not  thee  to  weep  ; — 

Nor  will  the  Christian  host,  340 

Nor  will  thy  father's  spirit  grieve, 

To  see  thee  on  the  battle's  eve, 

Lamenting,  take  a  mournful  leave 

Of  her  who  loved  thee  most : 

She  was  the  rainbow  to  thy  sight !  345 

Thy  sun — thy  heaven— of  lost  delight. 

XXXVII. 

"  To-morrow  let  us  do  or  die  ! 

But  when  the  bolt  of  death  is  hurled, 

Ah  !  whither  then  with  thee  to  fly, 

Shall  Outalissi  roam  the  world  ?  350 

Seek  we  thy  once-loved  home  ? 

The  hand  is  gone  that  cropt  its  flowers  : 

Unheard  their  clock  repeats  its  hours  ! 

Cold  is  the  earth  within  their  bowers  ! 

And  should  we  thither  roam,  355 

Its  echoes,  and  its  empty  tread, 

Would  sound  like  voices  from  the  dead  ! 


XXXVIII. 

"  Or  shall  we  cross  yon  mountains  blue, 

Whose  streams  my  kindred  nation  quaffed, 

And  by  my  side,  in  battle  true,  360 

A  thousand  warriors  drew  the  shaft  ? 

Ah  !  there  in  desolation  cold 

The  desert  serpent  dwells  alone, 

Where  grass  o'ergrows  each  mouldering  bone, 
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And  stones  themselves  to  ruins  grown,  365 

Like  me,  are  death-like  old. 

Then  seek  we  not  their  camp — for  there — 

The  silence  dwells  of  my  despair  ! 

XXXIX. 

"  But  hark,  the  trump  ! — to-morrow  thou 

In  glory's  fires  shalt  dry  thy  tears  ;  370 

Ev'n  from  the  land  of  shadows  now 

My  father's  awful  ghost  appears, 

Amidst  the  clouds  that  round  us  roll  ; 

He  bids  my  soul  for  battle  thirst — 

He  bids  me  dry  the  last — the  first —  375 

The  only  tears  that  ever  burst 

From  Outalissi's  soul  ; 

Because  I  may  not  stain  with  grief 

The  death-song  of  an  Indian  chief  !  " 


GLENARA, 

O  HEA.RD  ye  yon  pibroch  sound  sad  in  the  gale, 
Where  a  band  cometh  slowly  with  weeping  and  wail  ? 
'Tis  the  chief  of  Glenara  laments  for  his  dear  ; 
And  her  sire  and  the  people  are  called  to  her  bier. 

Glenara  came  first  with  the  mourners  and  shroud  ;  5 

Her  kinsmen  they  followed,  but  mourned  not  aloud  : 
Their  plaids  all  their  bosoms  were  folded  around  : 
They  marched  all  in  silence — they  looked  on  the  ground. 

In  silence  they  reached  over  mountain  and  moor, 
To  a  heath,  where  the  oak-tree  grew  lonely  and  hoar  ;     10 
"  Now  here  let  us  place  the  grey  stone  of  her  cairn  : 
Why  speak  ye  no  word  ? "  said  Glenara  the  stern. 


GLENARA.  49 

"  And  tell  me,  I  charge  you  !  ye  clan  of  my  spouse, 
Why  fold  ye  your  mantles,  why  cloud  ye  your  brows  ? " 
So  spake  the  rude  chieftain  : — no  answer  is  made,  15 

But  each  mantle  unfolding  a  dagger  displayed. 

"  I  dreamt  of  my  lady,  I  dreamt  of  her  shroud," 
Cried  a  voice  from  the  kinsmen,  all  wrathful  and  loud  ; 
And  empty  that  shroud  and  that  coffin  did  seem  : 
Glenara  !  Glenara  !  now  read  me  my  dream  !  "  20 

0  !  pale  grew  the  cheek  of  that  chieftain,  I  ween, 
When  the  shroud  was  unclosed,  and  no  lady  was  seen  ; 
When  a  voice  from  the  kinsmen  spoke  louder  in  scorn, 
'Twas  the  youth  who  had  loved  the  fair  Ellen  of  Lorn  : 

"  I  dreamt  of  my  lady,  I  dreamt  of  her  grief,  25 

1  dreamt  that  her  lord  was  a  barbarous  chief  : 
On  a  rock  of  the  ocean  fair  Ellen  did  seem  ; 
Glenara  !  Glenara  !  now  read  me  my  dream  ! " 

In  dust,  low  the  traitor  has  knelt  to  the  ground, 

And  the  desert  revealed  where  his  lady  was  found  ;         30 

From  a  rock  of  the  ocean  that  beauty  is  borne  ; — 

Now  joy  to  the  house  of  fair  Ellen  of  Lorn  ! 


O'CONNOB'S   CHILD; 

OR,  "THE  FLOWER  OF  LOVE  LIES  BLEEDING." 


OH  !  once  the  harp  of  Innisfail 
Was  strung  full  high  to  notes  of  gladness  ; 
But  yet  it  often  told  a  tale 
Of  more  prevailing  sadness. 
D 
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Sad  was  the  note,  and  wild  its  fall,  5 

As  winds  that  moan  at  night  forlorn 

Among  the  isles  of  Fion-Gall, 

When,  for  O'Connor's  child  to  mourn, 

The  harper  told  how  lone,  how  far 

From  any  mansion's  twinkling  star,  10 

From  any  path  of  social  men, 

Or  voice,  but  from  the  fox's  den, 

The  lady  in  the  desert  dwelt ; 

And  yet  no  wrongs,  no  fear  she  felt : 

Say,  why  should  dwell  in  place  so  wild  15 

O'Connor's  pale  and  lovely  child  ? 

ii. 

Sweet  lady  :  she  no  more  inspires 
Green  Erin's  hearts  with  beauty's  power, 
As  in  the  palace  of  her  sires 

She  bloomed  a  peerless  flower.  20 

Gone  from  her  hand  and  bosom,  gone, 
The  royal  brooch,  the  jewelled  ring, 
That  o'er  her  dazzling  whiteness  shone, 
Like  dews  on  lilies  of  the  spring. 
Yet  why,  though  fallen  her  brothers'  kerne  25 

Beneath  De  Bourgo's  battle  stern, 
While  yet  in  Leinster  unexplored 
Her  friends  survive  the  English  sword  ; 
Why  lingers  she  from  Erin's  host, 
So  far  on  Galway's  shipwrecked  coast ;  30 

Why  wanders  she  a  huntress  wild — 
O'Connor's  pale  and  lovely  child  ? 

in. 

And  fixed  on  empty  space,  why  burn 
Her  eyes  with  momentary  wildness  ; 
And  wherefore  do  they  then  return  35 

To  more  than  woman's  mildness  ? 
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Dishevelled  are  her  raven  locks  ; 

On  Connocht  Moran's  name  she  calls  ; 

And  oft  amidst  the  lonely  rocks 

She  sings  sweet  madrigals.  40 

Placed  'midst  the  foxglove  and  the  moss, 

Behold  a  parted  warrior's  cross  ! 

That  is  the  spot  where,  evermore, 

The  lady,  at  her  shieling  door, 

Enjoys  that,  in  communion  sweet,  45 

The  living  and  the  dead  can  meet ; 

For,  lo  !  to  love-lorn  fantasy, 

The  hero  of  her  heart  is  nigh. 


Bright  as  the  bow  that  spans  the  storm, 

In  Erin's  yellow  vesture  clad,  50 

A  son  of  light — a  lovely  form, 

He  comes  and  makes  her  glad  ; 

Now  on  the  grass- green  turf  he  sits, 

His  tasselled  horn  beside  him  laid  ; 

Now  o'er  the  hills  in  chase  he  flits,  55 

The  hunter  and  the  deer  a  shade  ! 

Sweet  mourner  !  those  are  shadows  vain 

That  cross  the  twilight  of  her  brain  ; 

Yet  she  will  tell  you  she  is  blest, 

Of  Connocht  Moran's  tomb  possessed,  60 

More  richly  than  in  Aghrim's  bower, 

When  bards  high  praised  her  beauty's  power, 

And  kneeling  pages  offered  up 

The  m6rat  in  a  golden  cup. 

v. 

"  A  hero's  bride  !  this  desert  bower,  65 

It  ill  befits  thy  gentle  breeding  : 

And  wherefore  dost  thou  love  this  flower 

To  call—'  My  love  lies  bleeding  ? ' " 
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"  This  purple  flower  my  tears  have  nursed  ; 

A  hero's  blood  supplied  its  bloom  :  70 

I  love  it,  for  it  was  the  first 

That  grew  on  Connocht  Moran's  tomb. 

Oh  hearken,  stranger,  to  my  voice  ! 

This  desert  mansion  is  my  choice  ! 

And  blest,  though  fatal,  be  the  star  75 

That  led  me  to  its  wilds  afar  : 

For  here  these  pathless  mountains  free 

Gave  shelter  to  my  love  and  me  ; 

And  every  rock  and  every  stone 

Bear  witness  that  he  was  my  own.  80 


VI. 

"  O'Connor's  child,  I  was  the  bud 

Of  Erin's  royal  tree  of  glory  ; 

But  woe  to  them  that  wrapt  in  blood 

The  tissue  of  my  story  ! 

Still  as  I  clasp  my  burning  brain,  85 

A  death-scene  rushes  on  my  sight ; 

It  rises  o'er  and  o'er  again, 

The  bloody  feud — the  fatal  night, 

When  chafing  Connocht  Moran's  scorn, 

They  called  my  hero  basely  born  ;  90 

And  bade  him  choose  a  meaner  bride 

Than  from  O'Connor's  house  of  pride. 

Their  tribe,  they  said,  their  high  degree 

Was  sung  in  Tara's  psaltery  ; 

Witness  their  Eath's  victorious  brand,  95 

And  Cathal  of  the  bloody  hand  ; 

Glory  (they  said)  and  power  and  honour 

Were  in  the  mansion  of  O'Connor  : 

But  he,  my  loved  one,  bore  in  field 

A  humbler  crest,  a  meaner  shield.  100 
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VII. 

"  Ah,  brothers  !  what  did  it  avail, 

That  fiercely  and  triumphantly 

Ye  fought  the  English  of  the  pale, 

And  stemmed  De  JBourgo's  chivalry  ? 

And  what  was  it  to  love  and  me,  105 

That  barons  by  your  standard  rode  ; 

Or  beal- fires  for  your  jubilee, 

Upon  a  hundred  mountains  glowed  ? 

What  though  the  lords  of  tower  and  dome 

From  Shannon  to  the  North  Sea  foam —  110 

Thought  ye  your  iron  hands  of  pride 

Could  break  the  knot  that  love  had  tied  ? 

No — let  the  eagle  change  his  plume, 

The  leaf  its  hue,  the  flower  its  bloom  ; 

But  ties  around  this  heart  were  spun,  115 

That  could  not,  would  not,  be  undone  ! 

VIII. 

"At  bleating  of  the  wild  watch-fold 

Thus  sang  my  love  — '  Oh,  come  with  me  : 

Our  bark  is  on  the  lake,  behold 

Our  steeds  are  fastened  to  the  tree.  120 

Come  far  from  Castle  Connor's  clans — 

Come  with  thy  belted  forestere, 

And  I,  beside  the  lake  of  swans, 

Shall  hunt  for  thee  the  fallow  deer  ; 

And  build  thy  hut,  and  bring  thee  home  125 

The  wild  fowl  and  the  honey-comb  ; 

And  berries  from  the  wood  provide, 

And  play  my  clarshech  by  thy  side. 

Then  come,  my  love  ! ' — How  could  I  stay  ? 

Our  nimble  stag-hounds  tracked  the  way,  130 

And  I  pursued,  by  moonless  skies, 

The  light  of  Connocht  Moran's  eyes. 
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IX. 

"  And  fast  and  far,  before  the  star 

Of  day-spring,  rushed  we  through  the  glade, 

And  saw  at  dawn  the  lofty  bawn  135 

Of  Castle  Connor  fade. 

Sweet  was  to  us  the  hermitage 

Of  this  unploughed,  untrodden  shore  ; 

Like  birds  all  joyous  from  the  cage, 

For  man's  neglect  we  loved  it  more.  140 

And  well  he  knew,  my  huntsman  dear, 

To  search  the  game  with  hawk  and  spear  ; 

While  I,  his  evening  food  to  dress, 

Would  sing  to  him  in  happiness. 

But  oh  that  midnight  of  despair  !  145 

When  I  was  doomed  to  rend  my  hair  : 

The  night,  to  me,  of  shrieking  sorrow  ! 

The  night,  to  him,  that  had  no  morrow  ! 

x. 

"  When  all  was  hushed  at  eventide, 

I  heard  the  baying  of  their  beagle  :  150 

*  Be  hushed  ! '  my  Connocht  Moran  cried, 

4  'Tis  but  the  screaming  of  the  eagle.' 

Alas  !  'twas  not  the  eyrie's  sound  ; 

Their  bloody  bands  had  tracked  us  out ; 

Up-listening  starts  our  couchant  hound,  155 

And,  hark  !  again,  that  nearer  shout 

Brings  faster  on  the  murderers. 

Spare — spare  him — Brazil — Desmond  fierce  ! 

In  vain — no  voice  the  adder  charms  ; 

Their  weapons  crossed  my  sheltering  arms  :         160 

Another's  sword  has  laid  him  low, 

Another's  and  another's  ; 

And  every  hand  that  dealt  the  blow— 

Ah  me  !  it  was  a  brother's  ! 
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Yes,  when  his  meanings  died  away,  165 

Their  iron  hands  had  dug  the  clay, 
And  o'er  his  burial  turf  they  trod, 
And  I  beheld— 0  God  !  O  God  ! 
His  life-blood  oozing  from  the  sod  ! 


XI. 

"  Warm  in  his  death-wounds  sepulchred,  170 

Alas  !  my  warrior's  spirit  brave, 

Nor  mass  nor  ulla-lulla  heard, 

Lamenting,  soothe  his  grave. 

Dragged  to  their  hated  mansion  back, 

How  long  in  thraldom's  grasp  I  lay,  175 

I  knew  not,  for  my  soul  was  black, 

And  knew  no  change  of  night  or  day. 

One  night  of  horror  round  me  grew  ; 

Or  if  I  saw  or  felt  or  knew, 

'Twas  but  when  those  grim  visages,  180 

The  angry  brothers  of  my  race, 

Glared  on  each  eye-ball's  aching  throb, 

And  checked  my  bosom's  power  to  sob, 

Or  when  my  heart  with  pulses  drear 

Beat  like  a  death-watch  to  my  ear.  185 


XII. 

"  But  Heaven,  at  last,  my  soul's  eclipse 

Did  with  a  vision  bright  inspire  : 

I  woke  and  felt  upon  my  lips 

A  prophetess's  fire. 

Thrice  in  the  east  a  war-drum  beat,  190 

I  heard  the  Saxon's  trumpet  sound, 

And  ranged,  as  to  the  judgment-seat, 

My  guilty,  trembling  brothers  round. 
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Clad  in  the  helm  and  shield  they  came  ; 

For  now  De  Bourgo's  sword  and  flame  195 

Had  ravaged  Ulster's  boundaries, 

And  lighted  up  the  midnight  skies. 

The  standard  of  O'Connor's  sway 

Was  in  the  turret  where  I  lay  ; 

That  standard  with  so  dire  a  look,  200 

As  ghastly  shone  the  moon  and  pale, 

I  gave,  that  every  bosom  shook 

Beneath  its  iron  mail. 


XIII. 

"•  ( And  go  ! '  I  cried,  '  the  combat  seek, 

Ye  hearts  that  unappalled  bore  205 

The  anguish  of  a  sister's  shriek, 

Go  ! — and  return  no  more  ! 

For  sooner  guilt  the  ordeal  brand 

Shall  grasp  unhurt,  than  ye  shall  hold 

The  banner  with  victorious  hand,  210 

Beneath  a  sister's  curse  unrolled.' 

0  stranger  !  by  my  country's  loss  ! 
And  by  my  love  !  and  by  the  cross  ! 

1  swear  I  never  could  have  spoke 

The  curse  that  severed  nature's  yoke,  215 

But  that  a  spirit  o'er  me  stood, 

And  fired  me  with  the  wrathful  mood  ; 

And  frenzy  to  my  heart  was  given, 

To  speak  the  malison  of  heaven. 


XIV. 

"  They  would  have  crossed  themselves,  all  mute  ;  220 
They  would  have  prayed  to  burst  the  spell  ; 
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But  at  the  stamping  of  my  foot, 

Each  hand  down  powerless  fell ! 

'  And  go  to  Athunree  ! '  I  cried, 

'  High  lift  the  banner  of  your  pride  !  225 

But  know  that  where  its  sheet  unrolls, 

The  weight  of  blood  is  on  your  souls  ! 

Go  where  the  havoc  of  your  kerne 

Shall  float  as  high  as  mountain  fern  ! 

Men  shall  no  more  your  mansion  know  ;  230 

The  nettles  on  your  hearth  shall  grow  ! 

Dead,  as  the  green  oblivious  flood 

That  mantles  by  your  walls  shall  be 

The  glory  of  O'Connor's  blood  ! 

Away  !  away  to  Athunree  !  235 

Where,  downward  when  the  sun  shall  fall, 

The  raven's  wing  shall  be  your  pall ! 

And  not  a  vassal  shall  unlace 

The  visor  from  your  dying  face  ! ' 


xv. 

"  A  bolt  that  overhung  our  dome  240 

Suspended  till  my  curse  was  given, 

Soon  as  it  passed  these  lips  of  foam, 

Pealed  in  the  blood-red  heaven. 

Dire  was  the  look  that  o'er  their  backs 

The  angry  parting  brothers  threw  :  245 

But  now,  behold  !  like  cataracts, 

Come  down  the  hills  in  view 

O'Connor's  plumed  partisans  ; 

Thrice  ten  Kilnagorvian  clans 

Were  marching  to  their  doom  :  250 

A  sudden  storm  their  plumage  tossed, 

A  flash  of  lightning  o'er  them  crossed, 

And  all  again  was  gloom  ! 
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XVI. 

"  Stranger  !  I  fled  the  home  of  grief, 

At  Connocht  Moran's  tomb  to  fall ;  255 

I  found  the  helmet  of  my  chief, 

His  bow  still  hanging  on  our  wall, 

And  took  it  down,  and  vowed  to  rove 

This  desert  place  a  huntress  bold  ; 

Nor  would  I  change  my  buried  love  260 

For  any  heart  of  living  mould. 

No  !  for  I  am  a  hero's  child  ; 

I'll  hunt  my  quarry  in  the  wild  ; 

And  still  my  home  this  mansion  make, 

Of  all  unheeded  and  unheeding,  265 

And  cherish,  for  my  warrior's  sake, 

*  The  flower  of  love  lies  bleeding.' " 


ODE  TO  THE  MEMORY  OF  BURNS. 

SOUL  of  the  Poet !  wheresoe'er, 

Reclaimed  from  earth,  thy  genius  plume 

Her  wings  of  immortality  : 

Suspend  thy  harp  in  happier  sphere, 

And  with  thine  influence  illume  5 

The  gladness  of  our  jubilee. 

And  fly,  like  fiends  from  secret  spell 

Discord  and  Strife,  at  BURNS'S  name, 

Exorcised  by  his  memory  : 

For  he  was  chief  of  bards  that  swell  10 

The  heart  with  songs  of  social  flame, 

And  high  delicious  revelry. 
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And  Love's  own  strain  to  him  was  given, 

To  warble  all  its  ecstasies 

With  Pythian  words  unsought,  unwilled —  15 

Love,  the  surviving  gift  of  Heaven, 

The  choicest  sweet  of  Paradise, 

In  life's  else  bitter  cup  distilled. 

Who  that  has  melted  o'er  his  lay 

To  Mary's  soul,  in  Heaven  above,  20 

But  pictured  sees,  in  fancy  strong, 

The  landscape  and  the  livelong  day 

That  smiled  upon  their  mutual  love? 

Who  that  has  felt  forgets  the  song  ? 

Nor  skilled  one  flame  alone  to  fan  :  25 

His  country's  high-souled  peasantry 

What  patriot-pride  he  taught ! — how  much 

To  weigh  the  inborn  worth  of  man  ! 

And  rustic  life  and  poverty 

Grow  beautiful  beneath  his  touch.  30 


Him,  in  his  clay-built  cot,  the  muse 

Entranced,  and  showed  him  all  the  forms 

Of  fairy-light  and  wizard  gloom 

(That  only  gifted  Poet  views), 

The  Genii  of  the  floods  and  storms,  35 

And  martial  shades  from  Glory's  tomb. 

On  Bannock-field  what  thoughts  arouse 

The  swain  whom  BURNS'S  song  inspires  ! 

Beat  not  his  Caledonian  veins, 

As  o'er  the  heroic  turf  he  ploughs,  40 

With  all  the  spirit  of  his  sires, 

And  all  their  scorn  of  death  and  chains  ? 
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And  see  the  Scottish  exile  tanned 

By  many  a  far  and  foreign  clime, 

Bend  o'er  his  home-born  verse,  and  weep  45 

In  memory  of  his  native  land, 

With  love  that  scorns  the  lapse  of  time, 

And  ties  that  stretch  beyond  the  deep. 

Encamped  by  Indian  rivers  wild, 

The  soldier  resting  on  his  arms,  50 

In  BURNS'S  carol  sweet  recalls 

The  scenes  that  blessed  him  when  a  child, 

And  glows  and  gladdens  at  the  charms 

Of  Scotia's  woods  and  waterfalls. 


O  deem  not,  midst  this  worldly  strife,  55 

An  idle  art  the  Poet  brings  : 

Let  high  Philosophy  control 

And  sages  calm  the  stream  of  life, 

'Tis  he  refines  its  fountain-springs, 

The  nobler  passions  of  the  soul.  60 

It  is  the  muse  that  consecrates 

The  native  banner  of  the  brave, 

Unfurling  at  the  trumpet's  breath, 

Rose,  thistle,  harp  ;  'tis  she  elates 

To  sweep  the  field  or  ride  the  wave,  65 

A  sunburst  in  the  storm  of  death. 


And  thou,  young  hero,  when  thy  pall 

Is  crossed  with  mournful  sword  and  plume, 

When  public  grief  begins  to  fade, 

And  only  tears  of  kindred  fall,  70 

Who  but  the  Bard  shall  dress  thy  tomb, 

And  greet  with  fame  thy  gallant  shade  ? 
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Such  was  the  soldier — BURNS,  forgive 

That  sorrows  of  mine  own  intrude 

In  strains  to  thy  great  memory  due.  75 

In  verse  like  thine,  oh  !  could  he  live, 

The  friend  I  mourned — the  brave,  the  good — 

Edward  that  died  at  Waterloo  ! 

Farewell,  high  chief  of  Scottish  song  ! 

That  couldst  alternately  impart  80 

Wisdom  and  rapture  in  thy  page, 

And  brand  each  vice  with  satire  strong, 

Whose  lines  are  mottoes  of  the  heart, 

Whose  truths  electrify  the  sage. 

Farewell  !  and  ne'er  may  Envy  dare  85 

To  wring  one  baleful  poison  drop 

From  the  crushed  laurels  of  thy  bust : 

But  while  the  lark  sings  sweet  in  air, 

Still  may  the  grateful  pilgrim  stop, 

To  bless  the  spot  that  holds  thy  dust.  90 


TO  THE   RAINBOW. 

TRIUMPHAL  arch,  that  fill'st  the  sky 
When  storms  prepare  to  part, 

I  ask  not  proud  Philosophy 
To  teach  me  what  thou  art ; — 

Still  seem,  as  to  my  childhood's  sight, 

A  midway  station  given 
For  happy  spirits  to  alight 

Betwixt  the  earth  and  heaven. 
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Can  all  that  Optics  teach  unfold 

Thy  form  to  please  me  so,  10 

As  when  I  dreamt  of  gems  and  gold 

Hid  in  thy  radiant  bow  ? 

When  Science  from  Creation's  face 

Enchantment's  veil  withdraws, 
What  lovely  visions  yield  their  place  15 

To  cold  material  laws  ! 

And  yet,  fair  bow,  no  fabling  dreams, 

But  words  of  the  Most  High, 
Have  told  why  first  thy  robe  of  beams 

Was  woven  in  the  sky.  20 

When  o'er  the  green  undeluged  earth 
Heaven's  covenant  thou  didst  shine, 

How  came  the  world's  grey  fathers  forth 
To  watch  thy  sacred  sign  ! 

And  when  its  yellow  lustre  smiled  25 

O'er  mountains  yet  untrod, 
Each  mother  held  aloft  her  child 

To  bless  the  bow  of  God. 

Methinks,  thy  jubilee  to  keep, 

The  first-made  anthem  rang  30 

On  earth  delivered  from  the  deep, 

And  the  first  poet  sang. 

Nor  ever  shall  the  Muse's  eye 

Unraptured  greet  thy  beam  : 
Theme  of  primeval  prophecy,  35 

Be  still  the  prophet's  theme  ! 
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The  earth  to  thee  her  incense  yields, 

The  lark  thy  welcome  sings, 
When  glittering  in  the  freshened  fields 

The  snowy  mushroom  springs.  40 

How  glorious  is  thy  girdle  cast 

O'er  mountain,  tower,  and  town, 
Or  mirrored  in  the  ocean  vast, 

A  thousand  fathoms  down  ! 


As  fresh  in  yon  horizon  dark,  45 

As  young  thy  beauties  seem 
As  when  the  eagle  from  the  ark 

First  sported  in  thy  beam. 

For,  faithful  to  its  sacred  page, 

Heaven  still  rebuilds  thy  span,  50 

Nor  lets  the  type  grow  pale  with  age 

That  first  spoke  peace  to  man. 


MEN  OF  ENGLAND. 

MEN  of  England  !  who  inherit 

Rights  that  cost  your  sires  their  blood 

Men  whose  undegenerate  spirit 

Has  been  proved  on  land  and  flood — 

By  the  foes  ye've  fought  uncounted, 
By  the  glorious  deeds  ye've  done, 

Trophies  captured — breaches  mounted- 
Navies  conquered — kingdoms  won  ! 
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Yet,  remember,  England  gathers 

Hence  but  fruitless  wreaths  of  fame  10 

If  the  freedom  of  your  fathers 

Glow  not  in  your  hearts  the  same. 

What  are  monuments  of  bravery, 
Where  no  public  virtues  bloom  ? 

What  avail  in  lands  of  slavery  1 5 

Trophied  temples,  arch,  and  tomb  ? 

Pageants  !— Let  the  world  revere  us 
For  our  people's  rights  and  laws, 

And  the  breasts  of  civic  heroes 

Bared  in  Freedom's  holy  cause.  20 

Yours  are  Hampden's,  Eussell's  glory, 
Sidney's  matchless  shade  is  yours — 

Martyrs  in  heroic  story, 

Worth  a  hundred  Agincourts  ! 

We're  the  sons  of  sires  that  baffled  25 

Crowned  and  mitred  tyranny  ; — 

They  defied  the  field  and  scaffold 
For  their  birthrights — so  will  we  ! 


THE   MAID  OF  NEIDPATH. 

EARL  MARCH  looked  on  his  dying  child, 
And  smit  with  grief  to  view  her — 

"  The  youth,"  he  cried,  "  whom  I  exiled, 
Shall  be  restored  to  woo  her." 

She's  at  the  window  many  an  hour 

His  coining  to  discover  ; 
And  he  looked  up  to  Ellen's  bower, 

And  she  looked  on  her  lover — 
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But  ah  !  so  pale  he  knew  her  not, 

Though  her  smile  on  him  was  dwelling.  10 

"And  am  I  then  forgot— forgot  ?"— 

It  broke  the  heart  of  Ellen. 

In  vain  he  weeps,  in  vain  he  sighs, 

Her  cheek  is  cold  as  ashes  ; 
Nor  love's  own  kiss  shall  wake  those  eyes  15 

To  lift  their  silken  lashes. 


TO  THE  EVENING  STAR. 

STAR  that  bringest  home  the  bee, 
And  sett'st  the  weary  labourer  free  ! 
If  any  star  shed  peace,  'tis  thou 

That  send'st  it  from  above, 
Appearing  when  heaven's  breath  and  brow  5 

Are  sweet  as  hers  we  love. 

Come  to  the  luxuriant  skies, 
Whilst  the  landscape's  odours  rise, 
Whilst  far-off  lowing  herds  are  heard 

And  songs  when  toil  is  done,  10 

From  cottages  whose  smoke  unstirred 

Curls  yellow  in  the  sun. 

Star  of  love's  soft  interviews, 
Parted  lovers  on  thee  muse  ; 
Their  remembrancer  in  Heaven  15 

Of  thrilling  vows  thou  art, 
Too  delicious  to  be  riven 

By  absence  from  the  heart. 
E 
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THE  LAST  MAN. 


ALL  worldly  shapes  shall  melt  in  gloom, 

The  Sun  himself  must  die, 
Before  this  mortal  shall  assume 

Its  immortality  ! 
I  saw  a  vision  in  my  sleep, 
That  gave  my  spirit  strength  to  sweep 

Adown  the  gulf  of  Time  ! 
I  saw  the  last  of  human  mould 
That  shall  Creation's  death  behold, 

As  Adam  saw  her  prime  ! 


10 


The  Sun's  eye  had  a  sickly  glare, 

The  Earth  with  age  was  wan, 
The  skeletons  of  nations  were 

Around  that  lonely  man  ! 

Some  had  expired  in  fight — the  brands  15 

Still  rested  in  their  bony  hands  ; 

In  plague  and  famine  some  ! 
Earth's  cities  had  no  sound  nor  tread  ; 
And  ships  were  drifting  with  the  dead 

To  shores  where  all  was  dumb  !  20 


Yet,  prophet-like,  that  lone  one  stood 

With  dauntless  words  and  high, 
That  shook  the  sere  leaves  from  the  wood 

As  if  a  storm  passed  by, 

Saying,  "  We  are  twins  in  death,  proud  Sun,      25 
Thy  face  is  cold,  thy  race  is  run, 

Tis  Mercy  bids  thee  go. 
For  thou  ten  thousand  thousand  years 
Hast  seen  the  tide  of  human  tears, 

That  shall  no  longer  flow.  30 
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"  What  though  beneath  thee  man  put  forth 

His  pomp,  his  pride,  his  skill ; 
And  arts  that  made  fire,  flood,  and  earth, 

The  vassals  of  his  will  ?— 

Yet  mourn  I  not  thy  parted  sway,  35 

Thou  dim  discrowned  king  of  day  ; 

For  all  those  trophied  arts 
And  triumphs  that  beneath  thee  sprang, 
Healed  not  a  passion  or  a  pang 

Entailed  on  human  hearts.  40 

"  Go,  let  oblivion's  curtain  fall 

Upon  the  stage  of  men, 
Nor  with  thy  rising  beams  recall 

Life's  tragedy  again. 

Its  piteous  pageants  bring  not  back,  45 

Nor  waken  flesh,  upon  the  rack 

Of  pain  anew  to  writhe  : 
Stretched  in  disease's  shapes  abhorred, 
Or  mown  in  battle  by  the  sword, 

Like  grass  beneath  the  scythe.  50 

"  Ev'n  I  am  weary  in  yon  skies 

To  watch  thy  fading  fire  ; 
Test  of  all  sumless  agonies, 

Behold  not  me  expire. 

My  lips  that  speak  thy  dirge  of  death —  55 

Their  rounded  gasp  and  gurgling  breath 

To  see  thou  shalt  not  boast. 
The  eclipse  of  Nature  spreads  my  pall — 
The  majesty  of  darkness  shall 

Keceive  my  parting  ghost !  60 

"This  spirit  shall  return  to  Him 

That  gave  its  heavenly  spark  ; 
Yet  think  not,  Sun,  it  shall  be  dim 

When  thou  thyself  art  dark  ! 
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No  !  it  shall  live  again,  and  shine  65 

In  bliss  unknown  to  beams  of  thine, 

By  Him  recalled  to  breath, 
Who  captive  led  captivity, 
Who  robbed  the  grave  of  Victory, 

And  took  the  sting  from  Death  !  70 

"  Go,  Sun,  while  Mercy  holds  me  up 

On  Nature's  awful  waste 
To  drink  this  last  and  bitter  cup 

Of  grief  that  man  shall  taste — 
Go,  tell  the  night  that  hides  thy  face,  75 

Thou  saw'st  the  last  of  Adam's  race, 

On  Earth's  sepulchral  clod, 
The  darkening  universe  defy 
To  quench  his  immortality, 

Or  shake  his  trust  in  God  ! "  80 


HALLOWED  GEOUND. 

WHAT'S  hallowed  ground  ?    Has  earth  a  clod 
Its  Maker  meant  should  not  be  trod 
By  man,  the  image  of  his  God, 

Erect  and  free, 
Unscourged  by  Superstition's  rod  5 

To  bow  the  knee  ? 

That's  hallowed  ground,  where  mourned  and  missed 
The  lips  repose  our  love  has  kissed  ; — 
But  where's  their  memory's  mansion  ?     Is't 

Yon  churchyard's  bowers  ?  10 

No  !  in  ourselves  their  souls  exist, 

A  part  of  ours. 
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A  kiss  can  consecrate  the  ground 

Where  mated  hearts  are  mutual  bound  ; 

The  spot  where  love's  first  links  were  wound,  15 

That  ne'er  are  riven, 
Is  hallowed  down  to  earth's  profound, 

And  up  to  heaven  ! 

For  time  makes  all  but  true  love  old  ; 

The  burning  thoughts  that  then  were  told  20 

Run  molten  still  in  memory's  mould, 

And  will  not  cool, 
Until  the  heart  itself  be  cold 

In  Lethe's  pool. 

What  hallows  ground  where  heroes  sleep  ?  25 

JTis  not  the  sculptured  piles  you  heap  ! 
In  dews  that  heavens  far  distant  weep 

Their  turf  may  bloom  ; 
Or  Genii  twine  beneath  the  deep 

Their  coral  tomb.  30 


But  strew  his  ashes  to  the  wind 

Whose  sword  or  voice  has  served  mankind — 

And  is  he  dead,  whose  glorious  mind 

Lifts  thine  on  high  ? — 
To  live  in  hearts  we  leave  behind,  35 

Is  not  to  die. 


Is't  death  to  fall  for  Freedom's  right  ? 
He's  dead  alone  that  lacks  her  light ! 
And  murder  sullies  in  Heaven's  sight 

The  sword  he  draws  : —  40 

What  can  alone  ennoble  fight  ? 

A  noble  cause  ! 
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Give  that  !  and  welcome  war  to  brace 

Her  drums  !  and  rend  heaven's  reeking  space  ! 

The  colours  planted  face  to  face,  45 

The  charging  cheer, 
Though  Death's  pale  horse  lead  on  the  chase, 

Shall  still  be  dear. 


And  place  our  trophies  where  men  kneel 

To  Heaven  ! — but  Heaven  rebukes  my  zeal !  50 

The  cause  of  Truth  and  human  weal, 

O  God  above  ! 
Transfer  it  from  the  sword's  appeal 

To  Peace  and  Love. 

Peace,  Love  !  the  cherubim  that  join  55 

Their  spread  wings  o'er  Devotion's  shrine — 
Prayers  sound  in  vain,  and  temples  shine, 

Where  they  are  not ; — 
The  heart  alone  can  make  divine 

Religion's  spot.  60 

To  incantations  dost  them  trust, 
And  pompous  rites  in  domes  august  ? 
See  mouldering  stones  and  metal's  rust 

Belie  the  vaunt 
That  man  can  bless  one  pile  of  dust  65 

With  chime  or  chaunt. 


The  ticking  wood- worm  mocks  thee,  man  ! 
Thy  temples — creeds  themselves  grow  wan  ! 
But  there's  a  dome  of  nobler  span, 

A  temple  given  70 

Thy  faith,  that  bigots  dare  not  ban — 

Its  space  is  heaven  ! 
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Its  roof  star-pictured  Nature's  ceiling, 

Where,  trancing  the  rapt  spirit's  feeling, 

And  God  himself  to  man  revealing,  75 

The  harmonious  spheres 
Make  music,  though  unheard  their  pealing 

By  mortal  ears. 


Fair  stars  !  are  not  your  beings  pure  ? 

Can  sin,  can  death  your  worlds  obscure  ?  80 

Else  why  so  swell  the  thoughts  at  your 

Aspect  above  ? 
Ye  must  be  Heaven's  that  make  us  sure 

Of  heavenly  love ! 

And  in  your  harmony  sublime  85 

I  read  the  doom  of  distant  time  ; 
That  man's  regenerate  soul  from  crime 

Shall  yet  be  drawn, 
And  reason  on  his  mortal  clime 

Immortal  dawn.  90 


What's  hallowed  ground  ?    'Tis  what  gives  birth 
To  sacred  thoughts  in  souls  of  worth  ! — 
Peace  !  Independence  !  Truth  !  go  forth 

Earth's  compass  round  ; 
And  your  high  priesthood  shall  make  earth  95 

All  hallowed  ground. 
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FIELD  FLOWERS. 

YE  field  flowers  !  the  gardens  eclipse  you,  'tis  true, 
Yet,  wildings  of  Nature,  I  dote  upon  you, 

For  ye  waft  me  to  summers  of  old, 
When  the  earth  teemed  around  me  with  fairy  delight, 
And  when  daisies  and  buttercups  gladdened  my  sight,      5 

Like  treasures  of  silver  and  gold. 

I  love  you  for  lulling  me  back  into  dreams 

Of  the  blue  Highland  mountains  and  echoing  streams, 

And  of  birchen  glades  breathing  their  balm, 
While  the  deer  was  seen  glancing  in  sunshine  remote,      10 
And  the  deep  mellow  crush  of  the  wood-pigeon's  note 

Made  music  that  sweetened  the  calm. 

Not  a  pastoral  song  has  a  pleasanter  tune 

Than  ye  speak  to  my  heart,  little  wildings  of  June  ; 

Of  old  ruinous  castles  ye  tell,  1 5 

Where  I  thought  it  delightful  your  beauties  to  find, 
When  the  magic  of  Nature  first  breathed  on  my  mind, 

And  your  blossoms  were  part  of  her  spell. 

E'en  now  what  affections  the  violet  awakes  ! 

What  loved  little  islands,  twice  seen  in  their  lakes,          20 

Can  the  wild  water-lily  restore  ! 
What  landscapes  I  read  in  the  primrose's  looks, 
And  what  pictures  of  pebbled  and  minnowy  brooks 

In  the  vetches  that  tangled  their  shore  ! 

Earth's  cultureless  buds,  to  my  heart  ye  were  dear,          25 
Ere  the  fever  of  passion  or  ague  of  fear 

Had  scathed  my  existence's  bloom  ; 
Once  I  welcome  you  more,  in  life's  passionless  stage, 
With  visions  of  youth  to  revisit  my  age, 

And  I  wish  you  to  grow  on  my  tomb.  30 
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AND  call  they  this  Improvement  ? — to  have  changed, 

My  native  Clyde,  thy  once  romantic  shore, 

Where  Nature's  face  is  banished  and  estranged, 

And  heaven  reflected  in  thy  wave  no  more  ; 

Whose  banks,  that  sweetened  May -day's  breath  before,         5 

Lie  sere  and  leafless  now  in  summer's  beam, 

With  sooty  exhalations  covered  o'er  ; 

And  for  the  daisied  green-sward,  down  thy  stream 

Unsightly  brick-lanes  smoke,  and  clanking  engines  gleam. 

Speak  not  to  me  of  swarms  the  scene  sustains  ;  10 

One  heart  free  tasting  Nature's  breath  and  bloom 

Is  worth  a  thousand  slaves  to  Mammon's  gains. 

But  whither  goes  that  wealth  ?  and  gladdening  whom  ? 

See,  left  but  life  enough  and  breathing  room 

The  hunger  and  the  hope  of  life  to  feel,  15 

Yon  pale  Mechanic  bending  o'er  his  loom, 

And  Childhood's  self,  as  at  Ixion's  wheel, 

From  morn  to  midnight  tasked  to  earn  its  little  meal. 

Is  this  Improvement  ? — where  the  human  breed 

Degenerates  as  they  swarm  and  overflow,  20 

Till  toil  grows  cheaper  than  the  trodden  weed, 

And  man  competes  with  man,  like  foe  with  foe, 

Till  Death,  that  thins  them,  scarce  seems  public  woe  ? 

Improvement ! — smiles  it  in  the  poor  man's  eyes, 

Or  blooms  it  on  the  cheek  of  Labour  ? — No —  25 

To  gorge  a  few  with  Trade's  precarious  prize, 

We  banish  rural  life,  and  breathe  unwholesome  skies. 

Nor  call  that  evil  slight  ;  God  has  not  given 

This  passion  to  the  heart  of  man  in  vain 

For  Earth's  green  face,  the  untainted  air  of  Heaven,  30 

And  all  the  bliss  of  Nature's  rustic  reign. 
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For  not  alone  our  frame  imbibes  a  stain 

From  fetid  skies  ;  the  spirit's  healthy  pride 

Fades  in  their  gloom. — And  therefore  I  complain, 

That  thou  no  more  through  pastoral  scenes  should'st  glide,    35 

My  Wallace's  own  stream,  and  once  romantic  Clyde  ! 
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HAIL  to  thy  face  and  odours,  glorious  Sea  ! 

'Twere  thanklessness  in  me  to  bless  thee  not, 

Great  beauteous  Being  !  in  whose  breath  and  smile 

My  heart  beats  calmer,  and  my  very  mind 

Inhales  salubrious  thoughts.     How  welcomer  5 

Thy  murmurs  than  the  murmurs  of  the  world  ! 

Though  like  the  world  thou  fluctuatest,  thy  din 

To  me  is  peace,  thy  restlessness  repose. 

Ev'n  gladly  I  exchange  yon  spring-green  lanes 

With  all  the  darling  field-flowers  in  their  prime,  10 

And  gardens  haunted  by  the  nightingale's 

Long  trills  and  gushing  ecstasies  of  song, 

For  these  wild  headlands  and  the  sea-mew's  clang. 

With  thee  beneath  my  windows,  pleasant  Sea, 

I  long  not  to  o'erlook  earth's  fairest  glades  15 

And  green  savannahs — Earth  has  not  a  plain 

So  boundless  or  so  beautiful  as  thine  ; 

The  eagle's  vision  cannot  take  it  in  ; 

The  lightning's  wing,  too  weak  to  sweep  its  space, 

Sinks  half-way  o'er  it  like  a  wearied  bird  :  20 

It  is  the  mirror  of  the  stars,  where  all 

Their  hosts  within  the  concave  firmament, 

Gay  marching  to  the  music  of  the  spheres, 

Can  see  themselves  at  once. 
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Nor  on  the  stage 

Of  rural  landscape  are  there  lights  and  shades  25 

Of  more  harmonious  dance  and  play  than  thine. 
How  vividly  this  moment  brightens  forth, 
Between  grey  parallel  and  leaden  breadths, 
A  belt  of  hues  that  stripes  thee  many  a  league, 
Flushed  like  the  rainbow  or  the  ringdove's  neck,  30 

And  giving  to  the  glancing  sea-bird's  wing 
The  semblance  of  a  meteor. 

Mighty  Sea  ! 

Chameleon-like  thou  changest,  but  there's  love 
In  all  thy  change,  and  constant  sympathy 
With  yonder  Sky — thy  mistress  ;  from  her  brow         35 
Thou  tak'st  thy  moods  and  wear'st  her  colours  on 
Thy  faithful  bosom  ;  morning's  milky  white, 
Noon's  sapphire,  or  the  saffron  glow  of  eve  ; 
And  all  thy  balmier  hours,  fair  Element, 
Have  such  divine  complexion — crisped  smiles,  40 

Luxuriant  heavings,  and  sweet  whisperings, 
That  little  is  the  wonder  Love's  own  Queen 
From  thee  of  old  was  fabled  to  have  sprung. 
Creation's  common  !  which  no  human  power 
Can  parcel  or  enclose  ;  the  lordliest  floods  45 

And  cataracts  that  the  tiny  hands  of  man 
Can  tame,  conduct,  or  bound,  are  drops  of  dew 
To  thee,  that  couldst  subdue  the  Earth  itself, 
And  brook'st  commandment  from  the  Heavens  alone 
For  marshalling  thy  waves. 

Yet,  potent  Sea  !  50 

How  placidly  thy  moist  lips  speak  e'en  now 
Along  yon  sparkling  shingles.     Who  can  be 
So  fanciless  as  to  feel  no  gratitude 
That  power  and  grandeur  can  be  so  serene, 
Soothing  the  home-bound  navy's  peaceful  way,  55 

And  rocking  ev'n  the  fisher's  little  bark 
As  gently  as  a  mother  rocks  her  child  ? — 
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The  inhabitants  of  other  worlds  behold 

Our  orb  more  lucid  for  thy  spacious  share 

On  earth's  rotundity  ;  and  is  he  not  60 

A  blind  worm  in  the  dust,  great  Deep,  the  man 

Who  sees  not  or  who  seeing  has  no  joy 

In  thy  magnificence  ?    What  though  thou  art 

Unconscious  and  material,  thou  canst  reach 

The  inmost  immaterial  mind's  recess,  65 

And  with  thy  tints  and  motion  stir  its  chords 

To  music  like  the  light  on  Memnon's  lyre  ! 

The  Spirit  of  the  Universe  in  thee 

Is  visible  ;  thou  hast  in  thee  the  life — 

The  eternal,  graceful,  and  majestic  life —  70 

Of  nature,  and  the  natural  human  heart 

Is  therefore  bound  to  thee  with  holy  love 

Earth  has  her  gorgeous   towns ;    the  earth-circling 

sea 

Has  spires  and  mansions  more  amusive  still — 
Men's  volant  homes  that  measure  liquid  space  75 

On  wheel  or  wing.     The  chariot  of  the  land 
With  pained  and  panting  steeds  and  clouds  of  dust 
Has  no  sight- gladdening  motion  like  these  fair 
Careerers  with  the  foam  beneath  their  bows, 
Whose  streaming  ensigns  charm  the  waves  by  day,      80 
Whose  carols  and  whose  watch-bells  cheer  the  night, 
Moored  as  they  cast  the  shadows  of  their  masts 
In  long  array,  or  hither  flit  and  yond 
Mysteriously  with  slow  and  crossing  lights, 
Like  spirits  on  the  darkness  of  the  deep.  85 

There  is  a  magnet-like  attraction  in 
These  waters  to  the  imaginative  power 
That  links  the  viewless  with  the  visible, 
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And  pictures  things  unseen.     To  realms  beyond 

Yon  highway  of  the  world  my  fancy  flies,  90 

When  by  her  tall  and  triple  mast  we  know 

Some  noble  voyager  that  has  to  woo 

The  trade-winds  and  to  stem  the  ecliptic  surge. 

The  coral  groves — the  shores  of  conch  and  pearl, 

Where  she  will  cast  her  anchor  and  reflect  95 

Her  cabin-window  lights  on  warmer  waves, 

And  under  planets  brighter  than  our  own  ; 

The  nights  of  palmy  isles,  that  she  will  see 

Lit  boundless  by  the  fire-fly — all  the  smells 

Of  tropic  fruits  that  will  regale  her — all  100 

The  pomp  of  nature,  and  the  inspiriting 

Varieties  of  life  she  has  to  greet, 

Come  swarming  o'er  the  meditative  mind. 

True,  to  the  dream  of  Fancy,  Ocean  has 

His  darker  tints  ;  but  where's  the  element  105 

That  chequers  not  its  usefulness  to  man 

With  casual  terror  ?    Scathes  not  Earth  sometimes 

Her  children  with  Tartarean  fires,  or  shakes 

Their  shrieking  cities,  and  with  one  last  clang 

Of  bells  for  their  own  ruin,  strews  them  flat  110 

As  riddled  ashes  -silent  as  the  grave  ? 

Walks  not  Contagion  on  the  Air  itself  ? 

I  should  old  Ocean's  Saturnalian  days 

And  roaring  nights  of  revelry  and  sport 

With  wreck  and  human  woe,  be  loth  to  sing ;  115 

For  they  are  few  and  all  their  ills  weigh  light 

Against  his  sacred  usefulness,  that  bids 

Our  pensile  globe  revolve  in  purer  air. 

Here  Morn  and  Eve  with  blushing  thanks  receive 

Their  freshening  dews,  gay  fluttering  breezes  cool      120 

Their  wings  to  fan  the  brow  of  fevered  climes, 

And  here  the  Spring  dips  down  her  emerald  urn 

For  showers  to  glad  the  earth. 
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Old  Ocean  was 

Infinity  of  ages  ere  we  breathed 

Existence,  and  he  will  be  beautiful  125 

When  all  the  living  world  that  sees  him  now 
Shall  roll  unconscious  dust  around  the  sun. 
Quelling  from  age  to  age  the  vital  throb 
In  human  hearts,  Death  shall  not  subjugate 
The  pulse  that  swells  in  his  stupendous  breast,  130 

Or  interdict  his  minstrelsy  to  sound 
In  thundering  concert  with  the  quiring  winds  ; 
But  long  as  Man  to  parent  Nature  owns 
Instinctive  homage,  and  in  times  beyond 
The  power  of  thought  to  reach,  bard  after  bard          135 
Shall  sing  thy  glory,  beatific  Sea  ! 


LINES 
ON  THE  CAMP  HILL,  NEAE  HASTINGS 

IN  the  deep  blue  of  eve, 
Ere  the  twinkling  of  stars  had  begun, 

Or  the  lark  took  his  leave 
Of  the  skies  and  the  sweet  setting  sun, 

I  climbed  to  yon  heights,  5 

Where  the  Norman  encamped  him  of  old, 

With  his  bowmen  and  knights, 
And  his  banner  all  burnished  with  gold. 

At  the  Conqueror's  side 
There  his  minstrelsy  sat  harp  in  hand,  10 

In  pavilion  wide  ; 
And  they  chanted  the  deeds  of  Roland. 
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Still  the  ramparted  ground 
With  a  vision  my  fancy  inspires, 

And  I  hear  the  trump  sound,  16 

As  it  marshalled  our  Chivalry's  sires. 

On  each  turf  of  that  mead 
Stood  the  captors  of  England's  domains, 

That  ennobled  her  breed 
And  high-mettled  the  blood  of  her  veins  ;  20 

Over  hauberk  and  helm, 
As  the  sun's  setting  splendour  was  thrown, 

Thence  they  looked  o'er  a  realm— 
And  to-morrow  beheld  it  their  own. 


NOTES. 


THE  PLEASURES  OF  HOPE. 


INTRODUCTION. 

THIS  poem  was  first  published  in  April,  1799,  when  Campbell 
was  twenty-one  years  old.  Akenside's  Pleasures  of  Imagination, 
but  still  more  Rogers's  Pleasures  of  Memory,  published  only 
seven  years  previously  and  written  in  a  similar  style,  doubtless 
suggested  the  subject  and  method  of  treatment  to  the  author. 
See  General  Introduction,  p.  xiii. 

ANALYSIS.  Part  I.  The  poem  opens  with  a  comparison  be- 
tween the  beauty  of  remote  objects  in  a  landscape  and  those 
ideal  scenes  of  felicity  which  the  imagination  delights  to  look  for- 
ward to  (11. 1-14).  The  influence  of  anticipation  upon  the  other 
passions  is  next  delineated  (11.  15-30).  An  allusion  is  made  to 
the  well-known  fiction  in  pagan  tradition,  that  when  all  the 
guardian  deities  of  mankind  abandoned  the  world,  Hope  alone 
was  left  behind  (11.  31-44).  The  consolations  of  this  passion  in 
situations  of  danger  and  distress— the  seaman  on  his  watch — the 
soldier  marching  into  battle  (11.  45-100).  Domestic  felicity,  how 
intimately  connected  with  views  of  future  happiness— picture  of 
a  mother  watching  her  infant  when  asleep  (11.  101-162).  From 
the  consolations  of  individual  misery  a  transition  is  made  to 
prospects  of  political  improvement  in  the  future  state  of  society 
— the  wide  field  that  is  yet  open  for  the  progress  of  humanizing 
acts  among  uncivilized  nations  (11.  163-190).  From  these  views 
of  the  amelioration  of  society  we  are  led  to  reflect  upon  the  hard 
fate  of  a  brave  people  conspicuous  in  its  struggles  for  indepen- 
dence— description  of  the  capture  of  Warsaw — the  massacre  of 
the  Polish  patriots  at  the  bridge  of  Praga — there  is  hope  still  for 
Poland  (191-252).  The  wrongs  of  Africa— and  of  India  (261-320). 

Part  II.  The  disposition  to  combine,  in  our  imagination,  all 
that  is  pleasing  in  our  estimate  of  happiness,  compared  to  the 

80 
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skill  of  the  artist  who  personified  perfect  beauty,  in  the  picture 
of  Venus,  by  an  assemblage  of  the  most  beautiful  features  he 
could  find — description  of  the  summer  morning  and  evening  of 
one  who  wishes  for  the  union  of  friendship  and  retirement 
(321-356).  The  last  and  most  sublime  influence  of  Hope  in  the 
predominance  of  a  belief  in  a  future  state  over  the  terrors 
attendant  on  dissolution  (357-416).  The  baneful  influence  of 
that  sceptical  philosophy  which  bars  us  from  such  comforts — 
life  a  failure  without  this  hope  of  the  future  (417-522).  Con- 
clusion (523-530). 

NOTES. 

7.  A  line  so  frequently  quoted  as  to  have  become  proverbial. 

10.  unmeasured,  untra veiled,  not  yet  passed  over. 

11.  dim-discovered,    'dimly-disclosed,     indistinctly    viewed.' 
For  '  discover '  in  this  sense,  cf.  Milton,  Par.  Lost,  i.  63,  64 : 

"  Darkness  visible 
Served  only  to  discover  sights  of  woe. " 

13.  every  form,  etc.     The  imagination  projects  half-forgotten 
happy  events  of  the  past  into  the  future,  and  pictures  them 
there  in  glowing  colours  to  the  "  musing  eye." 

14.  there,    in   the   scene   (1.    11)   or  prospect  of  the  future. 
"  Every  form  "  =  each  detail. 

15.  raptured,  for  '  enraptured,'  transported  with  joy. 

18.  pledge,   'promise,   foretaste.'     The  meaning  is  '  Can  wis- 
dom give  us  this  foretaste  of  future  happiness  ? ' 

20.  horizon,  limit  of  her  vision. 

22.  'Tis   Nature ...  true.      Wisdom,   taught  by  experience,   is 
apt  to  take  too  gloomy  a  view  of  the  future. 

24.  remotest  rapture,   rapture  over  events  furthest  removed 
from  the  present. 

27.  sister  band,  band  of  similar  passions  or  feelings,  such  as 
Joy,  Love,  Fancy,  etc. 

31.  Hope  is  a  nominativus  pendens,  resumed  in  1.  40. 

Abnian  Muses.  Aonia  was  an  ancient  name  of  Boeotia,  a 
region  of  Greece  frequented  by  the  nine  Muses.  Hence 
"Aonian  Muses  "  =  Greek  poets,  who  have  told  how  with  the 
coming  of  the  Iron  Age,  all  the  Virtues  abandoned  the  Earth, 
Hope  alone  being  left.  Cf.  also  the  story  of  Pandora's  box, 
whence  all  evils  and  plagues  spread  over  the  world,  Hope  only 
remaining  at  the  bottom. 

34.  malignant  stars,  adverse  fate,  evil  destiny.     Cf.  disastrous. 
F 
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36.  her  iron  car.  Campbell  personifies  War  as  feminine, 
thinking  probably  of  Bellona,  the  goddess,  rather  than  of  Mars, 
the  god  of  war.  Old  mythology  gave  the  latter  a  chariot  drawn 
by  two  furious  horses. 

38.  viewless  winds.  From  Shakspere,  Measure  for-  Measure, 
in.  i.  124  : 

"  To  be  imprisoned  in  the  viewless  winds." 
The  epithet  is  repeated  in  1.  51  below. 

41.  Elijah's  burning  wheels.  The  Jewish  prophet  Elijah  was 
taken  up  to  heaven  in  a  chariot  of  fire  from  the  other  side  of  the 
river  Jordan  opposite  Jericho,  80  miles  distant  from  Mount  Car- 
mel.  See  Bible,  2  Kings,  ii.  11-13.  Hence  "Carmel's  heights  " 
in  the  next  line  is  a  mistake  of  the  poet's. 

45-52.  The  meaning  seems  to  be  that  Hope  encourages  the 
toilers  and  relieves  the  sorrowful ;  that  those  who  are  suffering 
under  life's  trials  have  recourse  to  her,  and  are  soothed,  calmed, 
and  consoled  by  her  benign  influence. 

50.  handmaid  spirits,  assistant  spirits.     See  note  to  1.  27. 

51.  What  viewless ...  play.     The  breezes  murmur  soothingly, 
like  an  organ  played  by  unseen  hands.     ^Eolus  was  the  Roman 
god  of  the  winds. 

53.  explore,  'range  over,'  a  regular  Popian  use  of  the  word. 

57.  Atlantic.     The  chain  of  the  Andes  is  near  the  west  coast 
of  South  America,  and  therefore  would  be  seen  from  the  Pacific, 
and  not  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean.     See  General  Introduction, 
p.  xxix. 

58.  western  star,  poetical  for  *  the  west.' 

58-60.  It  was  these  lines  that  Wordsworth  said  were  "sheer 
nonsense.  What  has  a  giant  to  do  with  a  star  ?  What  is  a 
meteor  standard  ? "  The  expression  probably  alludes  to  the 
flame  of  volcanoes,  of  which  there  are  an  enormous  number  in 
the  Andes.  Cf.  Milton,  Par.  Lost,  i.  337 : 
"  The  imperial  ensign  .  .  . 

Shone  like  a  meteor  streaming  in  the  wind." 
And  see  Mariners  of  England,  31. 

62.  Behring's  rocks,  i.e.  Behring  Straits,  between  north-eastern 
Siberia  and  America,  so  called  after  Vitus  Behring,  their  Danish 
discoverer  in  1741. 

66.  Oonalaska,  one  of  the  Aleutian  Islands  in  the  North 
Pacific. 

68.  wreck,  break  down,  impair,  harass. 

72.  the  spirit,  i.e.  the  gloomy  influence. 

73.  streamer,  tongue  of  light  shot  out  from  the  Aurora  Bore- 
alis.     Tennyson  (Morte  d' Arthur,  139)  has  "a  streamer  of  the 
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northern  morn,"  and  Scott  (Lady  of  the  Lake,  iv.  9)  "  the  red 
streamers  of  the  north." 

79.  he  sweeps  before  the  wind,  he  speeds  on  (in  thought)  ahead 
of  his  ship  to  his  native  land. 

82.  Helen's,  his  wife's. 

85.  long  neglected.  The  dog  had  been  neglected  because  his 
wife  and  children  had  the  first  claim  on  his  attention. 

88.  whines  a  welcome.  An  instance  of  an  Intransitive  Verb 
with  a  Cognate  Object,  in  which  the  verb  and  the  noun  are  only 
partially  co-extensive  in  meaning  ;  as  in  '  to  shout  applause,'  as 
distinguished  from  '  to  shout  a  shout. '  Compare  with  this 
passage  a  similar  "vision  "  in  The  Soldier's  Dream. 

90.  Virtue.      Here  used    in  the  Roman  sense  of   '  courage,' 
'  manliness  '  (Lat.  vir,  a  man),     power,  support. 

91.  To  thee  ...  yields,  i.e.  in  times  of  fear  men  supplicate  thy 
aid. 

93.  front  to  front  the  bannered  hosts.  Cf.  Hallowed  Ground, 
45  :  "The  colours  planted  face  to  face." 

95,  96.  There  is  a  pause  before  the  final  charge  on  the  battle- 
field, and  then  the  soldier,  after  his  long  march,  joins  in  the 
melee  of  battle.  "Death's  devoted  soil"  is  the  place  of  the 
fighting,  given  up  to  carnage  and  death. 

97.  As  rings...  tube,  when  the  trumpet  sounds.     See  General 
Introduction,  p.  xxix. 

98.  spirit- speaking,  expressive  of  boldness,  full  of  courage. 
100.  hears ...  drum.     The  meaning  is  that  the  soldier  hears 

the  accents  of  Hope  in  the  stormy  notes  of  the  drum.  When 
trumpet  and  drum  sound  the  charge,  it  is  the  hope  of  victory 
that  nerves  him  to  the  fight. 

102.  Hymenean,  relating  to  marriage  ;  from  Hymen,  the  Greek 
god  of  marriage.  See  General  Introduction,  p.  xxix. 

104.  The  wedded  ...  virtue.  A  poetical  construction  for  'the 
loving  and  virtuous  wedded  pair.' 

106.  Their  woes...  same.  An  absolute  clause;  'being'  is 
understood. 

110.  weeps  to  give,  'weeps  at  giving;  weeps  because  he 
gives.'  Cf.  1.  174,  "start  to  view." 

113.  Hybla.  A  mountain  in  Sicily,  rich  in  flowers  and  famous 
for  its  honey.  The  meaning  is  '  What  though  he  possess  no 
flowery  meadows  to  supply  him  with  store  of  honey.' 

117.  These,  i.e.  his  children's. 

120.  Arcadian,  'like  that  of  Arcadia,'  a  mountainous  district  of 
the  Peloponnesus,  famous  for  its  rural  felicity. 
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121.  spontaneous,  unforced,  ready,  cordial. 

122.  the  Sabbath,  the   restful  period  (Heb.   Shabbdth,  rest). 
See  Caroline,  22. 

140.  willow.     The  Weeping  Willow  is  often  planted  in  church- 
yards. 

142.  parted,   'departed.'     See  The  Last  Man,  35 ;  O'Connor's 
Child,  42,  245  ;  The  Rainbow,  2. 

144.  tears  of  Memory,  tears  prompted  by  memories  of  his  dead 
mother. 

narrow  bed,  a  common  expression  for  '  grave.' 

153.  prove,  experience,  recognize. 

163.  on  the  car  of  Time,  which  the  lapse  of  time  brings  with  it. 

165.  handmaid.     See  1.  50  and  note. 

166.  Trace  every  wave,  visit  every  sea  and  river, 
culture,  for  'cultivate.' 

167.  Erie.     One  of  the  five  great  lakes  between  Canada  and 
the  United  States. 

tigers.    The  tiger  is  not  found  in  America ,  where  the  nearest 
approach  to  it  is  the  puma.     See  General  Introduction,  p.  xxix. 

168.  Indian.     Applied  to  the  American  natives  from  the  mis- 
taken notion  of  the  discoverers  of  America  that  they  had  reached 
India  by  a  new  route.     Hence  the  term  '  West  Indies. ' 

170.  tomahawk,  war-hatchet  of  the  North  American  Indians. 

173.  genius,  the  tutelar  deity  or  presiding  spirit  of  the  spot ; 
a  Classical  allusion.     Cf.  Milton,  Nativity  Ode,  184-6  : 

"  From  haunted  spring  and  dale 

The  parting  genius  is  with  sighing  sent." 

And  in  Gray's  ode  On  a  Favourite  Cat,  st.  3,  the  gold  fish  are 
described  as  "The  Genii  of  the  stream."  Cf.  Gertrude  of 
Wyoming,  337  ;  Ode  to  Burns,  35  ;  Halloived  Ground,  29  ;  and 
see  General  Introduction,  pp.  xxix.,  xxx. 

174.  start  to  view.     See  note  to  1.  110. 

176.  curfew.     Originally  the  "curfew"  (Fr.  couvre-feu,  cover- 
fire)  was  a  bell  rung  in  the  reigns  of  William  I.  and  II.  at  sunset, 
as  a  signal  for  putting  out  fires  ;  hence  used  in  poetry  for  any 
evening  bell.     Of.  Gray,  Elegy,  1  :  "  The  curfew  tolls  the  knell 
of  parting  day. " 

177.  Libyan,  'African.'     The  Libyan  Desert  lies  to  the  west  of 
Egypt. 

178.  veil  the  sun,  are  too  horrible  for  the  sun's  light  to  shine 
upon. 
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180.  Obi.     The  name  given  by  the  African  negroes  to  a  malig- 
nant  power  or  evil   spirit,  which  they  appeased   by  horrible 
sacrifices. 

the  veil . . .  twain,  '  the  light  of  truth  is  let  in  upon  the 
darkness  of  ignorance  and  superstition.'  The  expression  comes 
from  Bible,  Matthew,  xxvii.  51. 

181.  Scythian.     Scythia  was  the  ancient  name  of  the  northern 
regions  of  Asia  and  of  Europe  adjoining.     They  are  still  to  a 
large  extent  peopled  by  roaming  pastoral  tribes. 

184.  Guinea's  coast.  On  the  west  of  Africa,  whence  negroes 
were  obtained  to  be  sold  into  slavery. 

Sibir,  Siberia.  It  contains  valuable  gold  and  silver  mines, 
worked  by  criminals  and  political  offenders  sent  into  banishment 
there;  hence  "dreary." 

188.  the  image  ...  bestowed,  'his  divine  birthright  of  dignity 
and  freedom.'  Cf.  Bible,  Genesis,  i.  27  :  "God  created  man  in  his 
own  image  "  ;  and  1.  270  below.  Also  Hallowed  Ground,  3. 

190.  the  slave  ...  the  man.     For  '  the  slavish  nature  )  and  '  the 
manly  nature.'     Cf.  Tennyson,    In  Memoriam,  cxviii : 
"  Move  upward,  working  out  the  beast, 
And  let  the  ape  and  tiger  die." 

193.  leagued  Oppression.     Russia,  Prussia,  and  Austria  had  in 
1772  combined  to  divide  a  large  portion  of  Poland  between  them. 
A   second   partition   took   place   in    1793,    between    Russia   and 
Prussia,  followed  by  the  revolt    of  Kosciusko  ;  and  a  third  in 
1795,   when  the  three  powers  shared   the  remainder  of  Polish 
territory. 

194.  pandoors,  Hungarian  foot- soldiers  in  the  Austrian  service, 
so  named  from  Pandur,  a  village  in  Hungary,  where  they  were 
first  levied. 

hussars,  Hungarian  cavalry  ;  from  Hungarian  huszar,  'the 
twentieth,'  because  Mathias,  King  of  Hungary,  in  1458,  raised  a 
corps  of  horse-soldiers  by  commanding  that  one  man  should  be 
selected  out  of  twenty  in  each  village. 

199.  Warsaw's  last  champion.  Thaddeus  Kosciusko  (1.  224), 
the  famous  Polish  patriot,  was  born  of  a  noble  Lithuanian  family 
in  1746  ;  served  under  Washington  in  the  American  War  of 
Independence,  1775  ;  fought  in  defence  of  the  Polish  constitution 
in  1791,  and  when  King  Stanislaus  submitted,  retired  into  exile. 
Heading  the  Polish  insurrection  in  1794,  he  defeated  the  Russians 
at  Raslavice,  April  4th,  but  was  wounded  and  taken  prisoner  at 
the  battle  of  Maciejovice,  Oct.  10th.  Prague,  or  rather  Praga, 
a  suburb  of  Warsaw,  was  stormed  and  sacked  by  the  Russian 
general  Suwaroff,  Nov.  4,  who  put  18.000  of  the  inhabitants  to 
the  sword,  and  the  fate  of  Poland  was  sealed.  Kosciusko  was 
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liberated  in  1796,  and  passed  the  remainder  of  his  life  in 
America  and  on  the  Continent,  where  he  died  at  Solothurn,  in 
Switzerland,  in  1817. 

199.  from  her  height  surveyed.  But  Kosciusko  was  not  present 
at  the  fall  of  Warsaw  ;  see  previous  note.  For  height,  cf.  1.  207. 

209.  a  horrid  front.  A  reminiscence  of  Milton,  Par.  Lost. 
i.  563 : 

"  They  stand,  a  horrid  front 
Of  dreadful  length  and  dazzling  arms." 

Horrid  has  the  Latin  sense  of  '  bristling '  (with  weapons).  Cf. 
Milton's  "  horrid  hair  "  (Par.  Lost,  ii.  710). 

213.  omnipotent  to  charm.     See  1.  236  below  and  note. 

214.  tocsin,  an  alarm-bell ;  a  French  word. 

216.  your  volleyed  thunder,  the  thunder  of  your  volleys. 

218.  Sarmatia,  the  old  name  of  Poland. 

222.  curbed,  checked.     See  1.  412. 

227.  On  Prague's  proud  arch.  In  allusion  to  the  massacre  on 
the  bridge  of  Praga.  See  note  to  1.  199. 

229.  the  storm  prevails,  the  city  is  successfully  stormed  by  the 
Russians. 

233,  234.  Earth  shook . . .  the  cry.  To  represent,  even  poeti- 
cally, such  a  convulsion  of  Nature  as  taking  place  over  a  com- 
paratively minor  catastrophe  in  human  history,  seems  strained  and 
unreal ;  see  General  Introduction,  p.  xxx.  (6).  Contrast  Milton's 
(Par.  Lost,  ix.  1000-1004)  better-proportioned  method  : 
"Earth  trembled  from  her  entrails,  as  again 

In  pangs,  and  Nature  gave  a  second  groan  ; 

Sky  lowr'd,  and  muttering  thunder,  some  sad  drops 

Wept  at  completing  of  the  mortal  sin 

Original." 

236.  omnipotent  to  save.  The  force  of  this  expression  is  sadly 
weakened  here  by  its  previous  use  ("omnipotent  to  charm") 
in  1.  213,  where  it  is  a  mere  piece  of  magniloquence. 

238.  Zion,  the  chief  of  the  hills  upon  which  Jerusalem  is  built. 
See  1.  398.     Here  put  for  the  Jews  generally. 

239.  Ammon,  the  Libyan  Jupiter  ;  here  used  for  Egypt  itself, 
his  iron  car.     See  Bible,  Exodus,  xiv.  6-28.    In  his  pursuit 

of  the  Israelites  Pharaoh  took  "six  hundred  chosen  chariots." 

246.  Marathon,  a  plain  near  Athens,  where  the  Greeks  under 
Miltiades  defeated  the  Persian  host  of  Darius,  B.C.  490. 

Leuctra,  a  village  of  Boeotia,  in  Greece,  where  the  Thebans 
under  Epaminondas  completely  defeated  the  Spartans  and  won 
their  independence,  B.C.  371. 
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252,  253.  return  The  patriot  Tell,  i.e.  'may  the  patriot  Tell 
return  ! '     William  Tell  is  described  in  Swiss  story  as  heading 
their  revolt  against  Austrian  oppression  in  the  14th  century. 

253.  the  Bruce,  Robert  Bruce,  King  of  Scotland,  who  won  the 
independence  of  his  country  by  his  victory  at  Bannockburn,  near 
Stirling,  over  the  English  under  Edward  II.  in  1314. 

258.  Prometheus.  According  to  Greek  legend,  when,  to 
punish  mankind,  Jupiter  took  fire  away  from  the  earth,  Pro- 
metheus climbed  the  heavens  and  stole  fire  from  the  chariot  of  the 
sun. 

263.  plastic,  moulding,  forming. 

265.  inspired,  filled  with  the  breath  of  life. 

268.  fettered  to  the  soil,  Lat.  adscriptus  glebce,  attached  to  the 
land — the  condition  of  the  vassals  of  feudal  times  and  of  the 
serfs  of  the  Continent  of  Europe. 

270.  a  heavenly  mould.     See  1.  188  and  note. 

273.  Libyan,  African  negro. 

276.  Congo,  a  river  of  Western  Africa  and  the  district  through 
which  it  flows. 

277.  with  fires  . . .  sky,  '  glowing  with  an  energy  and   passion 
that  are  commensurate  with  the  heat  of  the  African  climate.' 
The  contrast  is   between  his  full,  vivid,   intense  life  as  a  free 
savage  and  his  sullen  apathy  as  a  slave  (11.  285-290). 

284.  Indian  isles,  the  West  Indies,  at  this  time  provided  with 
slave  labour  from  Africa.  See  note  to  1.  168. 

286.  chartered,  depicted.  His  brow,  in  its  manliness,  bore 
the  charter  or  sign-manual  of  Freedom. 

291.  horn,  the  shell  or  horn  by  which  the  negroes  in  the  West 
Indies  were  summoned  to  their  morning  work. 

293.  dirge.     See  The  Last  Man,  55  and  note. 

296.  vows  to  Guilt.     His  misery  drives  him  to  crime. 

299,  300.  The  practice  of  suttee  or  sati  is  referred  to,  in  accord- 
ance with  which  the  Hindu  widow  was  burned  on  her  husband's 
funeral  pile. 

304.  Chili,  a  country  extending  along  the  west  coast  of  South 
America.  It  was  at  this  time  under  the  oppressive  rule  of  Spain, 
zone,  region. 

307.  orient,  pertaining  to  the  sun-rising  (Lat.  orior,  1  rise), 
Eastern. 

Ganges,  a  great  river  of  India,  flowing  into  the  Bay  of 
Bengal. 

310.  Timour,  Timur-Beg  or  Tamerlane,  a  great  Tartar  chief 
of  Central  Asia,  who  at  the  close  of  the  14th  century  extended 
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his  conquests  into  India  and  took  and  sacked  Delhi.  Previous 
to  his  defeat  of  the  Sultan  Mahmud  before  that  city  he  is  said  to 
have  massacred  100,000  prisoners.  The  Mahommedan  conqueror 
endeavoured  to  extirpate  Hinduism  by  the  sword,  and  multitudes 
were  sacrificed  by  the  cruel  hand  of  religious  persecution  ;  but, 
his  efforts  remaining  ineffectual,  he  at  length  relinquished  the 
attempt. 

310.  iron,  'hard,  harsh,  tyrannical.'  Cf.  Tennyson,  Dream  of 
Fair  Women,  106:  "those  iron  years";  and  O'Connor's  Child, 
111,  166.  See  also  note  to  1.  31. 

312.  Scythia's.     See  1.  181  and  note. 

318.  Brahma's  children,  the  Hindus.  Brahma  is  the  chief 
deity  of  the  Hindu  trinity,  worshipped  as  the  Creator. 

321.  the  Rhodian.     Campbell  appears  to  have  confused  three 
Greek  artists  here:  (1)  Zeuxis,  of  Heraclea  (not  Rhodes),  who 
painted  his  Helen  (not  Venus)  from  five  of  the  most  beautiful 
Croton  virgins  ;  (2)  Apelles,  of  Ephesus  (not  Rhodes),  who  pro- 
duced the  celebrated  '  Venus  Anadyomene,'  '  Venus  rising  out  of 
the  sea ' ;  and  (3)  Protogenes,  a  famous  artist  of  Rhodes,  but  who 
painted  no  Venus  as  far  as  we  know.      "  In  her  Cyprian  shade  " 
is  a  piece  of  poetical  padding,  and  is  not  to  be  taken  as  describ- 
ing the  picture. 

322.  Cyprian.     Venus  sprang  from  the  froth  of  the  sea  near 
Cyprus,  and  the  island  was  sacred  to  her.     See  View  from  St. 
Leonard's,  42,  43. 

323.  happy,  'apt,  suiting  the  purpose  in  hand.'     So,  'a  happy 
( =  pertinent)  thought. ' 

327.  ^gean  isles,  the  islands  of  the  Grecian  Archipelago. 
331.  on,  in. 

Expression,  etc.,  i.e.  the  various  beauties  of  expression  or 
look  were  united  in  the  delineation. 

335,  336.  thought . . .  remote.  We  have  this  formerly-recog- 
nized rhyme  again,  11.  409,  410  below. 

338.  Idalian,  dedicated  to  Venus  or  Love.  Idalium  was  a 
town  in  Cyprus,  with  a  grove  sacred  to  Venus. 

341-356.  These  lines,  perhaps  the  finest  in  the  poem,  remind 
us  of  passages  in  Milton's  L' Allegro  and  II  Penseroso. 

342.  hermit,  'solitary.'    Cf.  O'Connor's  Child,  138  and  note. 

344.  Beauty,  '  a  beautiful  woman  ' ;  abstract  for  concrete.  See 
Glenara,  31. 

349.  fairy  harps.  He  supposes  the  woodland  elves  to  come 
forth  and  make  music  at  eve.  See  General  Introduction,  p.  xxx. 
the  Hesperian  planet,  the  evening  star,  Venus  (Greek 
Jiesperos,  evening). 
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356.  blazing,  with  "the  sun's  last  splendour"  (1.  347). 

358.  soul  to  soul  and  dust  to  dust.  Cf.  Bible,  Ecclesiastes,  xii. 
7:  "Then  shall  the  dust  return  to  the  earth  as  it  was;  and 
the  spirit  shall  return  unto  God  who  gave  it."  See  also  1.  401. 

360.  thy  kingdom  comes,  thy  sway  or  influence  is  supreme  ; 
thou  art  all-powerful. 

366.  phoenix,     '  imperishable,    destined    to    new    life. '      The 
phoenix  was  a  fabulous  Arabian  bird,  which,  after  living  a  num- 
ber of  years,   burnt  itself  to  ashes,    and  then  came  forth  with 
new  life  out  of  the  fire.     Hence  the  propriety  of  "  burns." 

367.  This  passage,  down  to  1.  416,  was  inserted  by  the  poet  in 
the    second    edition,    the   first    edition  having   been  published 
without  any  reference  to   Christianity  whatever.     See  General 
Introduction,  p.  xxv. 

374.  other  ears,  other  ears  than  those  of  the  dying  man. 

376.  Sinai,  a  mountain  in  Arabia,  whence  God  gave  the  Ten 
Commandments  to  the  Israelites.  See  Bible,  Exodus,  xix.  16 : 
"  There  were  thunders  and  lightnings,  and  a  thick  cloud  upon 
the  mount." 

379.  the  trembling  Hebrew,  Peter,  who  "walked  on  the  water, 
to  go  to  Jesus.  But  when  he  saw  the  wind  boisterous,  he  was 
afraid  :  and  begining  to  sink,  he  cried,  saying,  Lord,  save  me  " 
(Bible,  Matt.  xiv.  29,  30). 

383.  Daughter  of  Faith.  Hope  is  thus  addressed  because  it  is 
through  faith  in  Christ  that  we  have  the  hope  of  immortal  life. 

386.  Cimmerian,  '  thick,  impenetrable.'     The  Cimmerii  were 
cave-dwellers   of    Italy,    who   were   supposed   to   live   in    total 
darkness. 

387.  herald  of  Dismay,  a  comet ;  called  "  moon-eyed  "  presum- 
ably because  its  nucleus  resembles  a  full  moon. 

388.  star  of  day,  the  sun.      See  O'Connor's  Child,   133  and 
note. 

396.  Bethlehem's  shepherds.     See  Bible,  Luke,  ii.  8-14. 

397.  Jordan,  the  river  that  runs  through  Palestine  into  the 
Dead  Sea. 

398.  Zion's  hill.     See  1.  238  and  note.     Campbell  utilized  this 
couplet  for  the  commencement  of  his  Hymn  on  the  Nativity  : 

"  When  Jordan  hushed  his  waters  still, 
And  silence  slept  on  Zion's  hill." 

401.  to  its  heavenly  source.     See  note  to  1.  358. 

402.  as  the  comet,  etc.    Comets  have  their  orbits  like  planets. 
They  circle  in  parabolic  curves  round  the  sun,  so  near  to  the  latter 
body  as  to  be  lost  in  its  rays  ;  but  they  emerge  again  on  the 
other  side  usually  with  increased  brilliancy,  to  return,  it  may  be 
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after  a  longer  or  shorter  interval,  or  perhaps  to  pass  out  of  sight 
for  ever.  The  origin  of  comets  is  conjectural.  It  has  been 
supposed  that  they  have  been  drawn  into  our  system  from  the 
depths  of  infinite  space ;  or  that  they  originated  in  our  system, 
and  are  merely  vaporous  volumes  driven  off  from  the  sun  himself 
(cf.  1.  405). 

407.  giant.     The  head  of  the  comet  of  1811  had  a  diameter 
of  127,000  miles,  and  the  length  of  its  tail  was  100  millions  of 
miles. 

408.  bickering,  '  quivering ' ;  used  of  the  tremulous  motion  of 
fire  or  water.      Milton   (Par.    Lost,   vi.    766)   has   "bickering 
flame,"  and  Tennyson's  brook  is  said  to  "bicker  down  a  valley." 
Bicker  is  the  frequentative  form  of  pick,  peck. 

412.  Curbs... yoke,  'stays  his  fiery  course.'  "Yoke"  pre- 
serves the  image  of  "  car  "  (1.  408). 

420.  lowly,  properly  means  'humble,  modest,'  and  so  is  an 
unfortunate  epithet  here.     It  is  used  in  the  sense  of  'mean, 
ignoble,'  and  is  opposed  to  'elevated,  lofty.' 

421.  mouldering    earthward,    'with    low    thoughts    directed 
towards  this  perishable  world.'     Cf.  "wedded  to  the  dust"  in 
the  next  line. 

423.  Could  . . .  dismiss,  could  acquiesce  in  the  loss  of  all  his  vital 
powers  at  death. 

425.  There  live  ...  of,  i.e.  '  there  live  men  of. '  The  poet  refers  to 
atheistic  men  of  science.  See  11.  440,  441  below. 

432.  whose...  fire,  'the  transient  flame  of  whose  earthly  ex- 
istence ' ;  an  instance  of  hypallage.  Cf.  1.  104  and  note. 

434.  illuminate,  i.e.  with  their  minute-guns,  fired  at  intervals 
of  a  minute  in  token  of  distress.     See  the  next  line. 

435.  tremendous.      An  instance  of   Campbell's  turgidity  of 
expression.     See  General  Introduction,  p.  xxx.  (6). 

443.  Iberia's  pilot,  Columbus,  the  discoverer  of  America,  who 
sailed  from  Spain,  of  which  an  ancient  name  was  Iberia. 
Columbus  was  born  at  Genoa. 

445.  the  cope,  the  vault  of  heaven. 

454.  nightshade,   deadly   nightshade   (Atropa    Belladonna),  a 
poisonous  plant.     The  meaning  is  that  the  triumph  of  the  mur- 
derer in  his  crimes  is  hardly  as  terrible  as  the  hollow  success  of 
the  sceptical  man  of  science,  a  success  which  bids  us  despair  of 
the  future.     "As  waves  the  nightshade"  is  for  "as  the  night- 
shade which  waves. " 

455.  the  bigot's  torch.     With  which  he  lights  the  fire  to  burn 
the  martyr  at  the  stake. 

457,  458.  But,  if ...  my  life.  '  If  the  hopeless  theory  that  this 
world  was  evolved  out  of  chaos  by  the  violent  interaction  of 
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o  forces  is  all  that  I  have  to  depend  upon. '   The  Lucretian 

3ory  of  Creation  is  alluded  to,  which  taught  that  our  universe 
is  the  result  of  a  fortuitous  conglomeration  of  atoms.  "  Warring 
winds"  is  from  Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ii.  905.  The  writer 
jumbles  his  metaphors — "  winds  "  and  "  charter." 

465.  Then  melt,  etc.  If  man  is  the  creature  of  chance,  let  the 
world  and  all  its  beautiful  objects  go  to  rack  and  ruin  ;  life  is  no 
longer  worth  living. 

471.  How  can,  etc.  Can  it  be  possible  that  any  utterances  of 
Truth  should  disturb  the  restful  confidence  of  the  good  man's 
heart  ? 

479,  480.  But,  sad  ...give  it  in.  Adapted  from  Sterne,  Tris- 
tram Shandy,  vol.  vi.  ch.  8:  "The  accusing  spirit,  which  flew 
up  to  heaven's  chancery  with  the  oath,  blushed  as  he  gave  it  in  ; 
and  the  recording  angel,  as  he  wrote  it  down,  dropped  a  tear 
upon  the  word  and  blotted  it  out  for  ever."  The  "oath"  was 
occasioned  by  Uncle  Toby's  pious  determination  that  the  poor 
Le  Fevre  should  not  die. 

484.  Like  angel-visits,  etc.  An  oft-quoted  line,  adapted  from 
Blair,  The  Grave,  Part  ii.  585,  586  : 

"  Visits 
Like  those  of  angels,  short  and  far  between." 

But  John  Norris  (The  Parting]  had  already  written  : 
"How  fading  are  the  joys  we  dote  upon  ! 

Like  apparitions  seen  and  gone  ; 

But  those  who  soonest  take  their  flight 

Are  the  most  exquisite  and  strong, 

Like  angel  visits,  short  and  bright ; 

Mortality's  too  weak  to  bear  them  long." 

Campbell's  alliterative  substitution  of  "few"  for  "short" 
merely  repeats  the  idea  of  ' '  far  between  "  ;  so  that,  while  the 
sound  is  improved,  the  sense  is  weakened. 

489.  Mirth,  Music,  etc.  All  these  are  delightful  but  short- 
lived ;  it  is  only  the  hope  of  the  future  life  that  can  truly  satisfy 
us. 

499.  quaint,  neat,  pithy  (Lat.  cognitus,  known). 

503.  stepdame,  unkind,  harsh. 

507.  say,  can  the  world,  etc.  Can  nature  or  science  bring  any 
relief  to  one  who  is  mourning  the  loss  of  a  friend  ? 

509.  a  brighter,  i.e.  a  brighter  world  ;  the  thought  of  Heaven. 

515.  that  frame,  man's  body. 

524.  Pealed  their  first  notes.  The  Music  of  the  Spheres  was, 
according  to  Pythagoras,  a  harmony,  imperceptible  to  human  ears, 
produced  by  the  movements  of  the  heavenly  bodies ;  the  idea 
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running  through  his  whole  system  being  that  order  or  harmony 
of  relation  is  the  creative  and  regulating  principle  of  the  entire 
universe.  See  Hallowed  Ground,  76-78  ;  View  from  St.  Leonard's, 
23.  Cf.  Shakspere,  Merchant  of  Venice,  v.  1  : 

"There's  not  the  smallest  orb  which  thou  behold'st 
But  in  his  motion  like  an  angel  sings, 
Still  quiring  to  the  young-eyed  cherubims. " 

And  Chaucer,  Parliament  of  Fowles,  59-63  : 
"  And  after  that  the  melody  heard  he 
That  cometh  of  these  spheres  thrice  three, 
That  well  is  of  music  and  melody 
In  this  world  here,  and  cause  of  harmony." 

And  Butler,  Hudibras,  n.  i.  617-620  : 

"The  music  of  the  spheres, 

So  loud  it  deafens  mortal  ears, 

As  wise  philosophers  have  thought, 

And  that's  the  cause  we  hear  it  not." 

Cf.  also  Shakspere,  Twelfth  Night,  in.  i.  120;  Antony  and 
Cleopatra,  v.  ii.  83  ;  Pericles,  v.  i.  230. 


CAROLINE. 

INTRODUCTION. 

THESE  two  poems  appear  to  have  been  written  in  1795-6,  but  not 
published  till  some  years  later.  "Caroline"  was  a  young  lady 
whom  Campbell  met  during  his  stay  in  the  Isle  of  Mull.  See 
General  Introduction,  p.  xi. 

NOTES. 

M).  spirit,  the  breath  (Lat.  spiritus),  of  the  South  Wind. 

16.  roundelay,  'a  song  with  a  continually  repeated  refrain'; 
from  Fr.  rondelet,  dimin.  of  rondel,  a  roundel.  See  Gertrude  of 
Wyoming,  38.  The  word  seems  inappropriate  to  express  the  cry 
of  the  cuckoo.  See  General  Introduction,  p.  xxix. 

22.  their  Sabbath  hold,  'keep  a  time  of  rest  and  peace.'  See 
Pleasures  of  Hope,  122  and  note. 

25.  Eden,  paradise  ;  spot  like  the  Garden  of  Eden,  where 
Adam  and  Eve  lived  before  the  Fall. 

31.  where ...  leading  star,  'where  Venus,  foremost  of  the 
stars,  shines  with  superior  brightness.'  Cf.  View  from  St. 
Leonard's,  97. 
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35.  revel  with  the  cloudless  Hours,  '  sport  in  the  clear  and 
sunny  weather.'    The  ancients  personified  the  Hours  as  three 
sisters,  daughters  of  Jupiter  and  Themis. 

36.  Nature's  more  propitious  home,  a  milder  and  brighter 
region. 

37.  Elysian,  'blest,  beatific.'    Elysium  was  the  Greek  paradise 
where  the  souls  of  the  virtuous  were  placed  after  death. 

45.  pensile,  suspended  in  space.    Cf.  View  from  St.  Leonard's, 
118. 

46.  the  tear  of  twilight,  the  dew. 

47.  48.  So  due  ...  rose,  'so  regularly,  true  to  thy  pledge  of  love, 
dost  thou  reappear  in  the  rosy  west.'     Cf.  1.  66. 

53.  breathing,   blushing    hour,   time  of  ardent    feeling    and 
passionate  love. 

70.  Embalms,  perfumes. 

71.  a  sigh  bequeath.     They   kiss  her  cheek  with   their  last 
dying  breath. 

73.  winnowed,  'fanned.'    Cf.  Keats,  Ode  to  Autumn,  15: 
"  Thy  hair  soft-lifted  by  the  winnowing  wind." 


THE  BEECH-TREE'S  PETITION. 

INTRODUCTION. 

THESE  verses  first  appeared  in  the  Morning  Chronicle  in  1800, 
and  were  afterwards  included  in  the  volume  of  1803. 


NOTES. 

5,6.  Nor  summer  bud...  hue,  i.e.  though  I  produce  no 
flowers,  red  or  yellow. 

7.  Nor  fruits  of  autumn.     See  General  Introduction,  p.  xxix. 

9.  Nor  murmuring  tribes.  As  in  the  case  of  the  lime  and 
other  flowering  trees. 

21.  surviving,  i.e.  still  bearing  the  carved  name  of  long  ago. 

22.  Carved,  etc.     A  common  practice  with  lovers  in  poetry. 
Cf.  Charlotte  Smith,  Sonnet  from  Metastasio  : 

"  On  thy  grey  bark,  in  witness  of  my  flame, 

I  carve  Miranda's  cypher." 
And  Tennyson,  The  Talking  Oak,  st.  25 : 

"  But  thou,  whereon  I  carved  her  name, 
That  oft  hath  heard  my  vows." 
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YE  MARINERS  OF  ENGLAND. 

INTRODUCTION. 

IN  November,  1800,  Paul  L,  Tsar  of  Russia,  offended  by  the 
rejection  of  his  claims  upon  Malta,  formed  a  League  with  Sweden 
and  Denmark  against  England.  This  poem  was  written  in  the 
winter  of  that  year  at  Altona,  in  prospect  of  the  outbreak  of 
hostilities.  It  appeared  first  in  the  Morning  Chronicle,  with  the 
title,  "  Alteration  of  the  old  ballad,  '  Ye  Gentlemen  of  England,' 
composed  on  the  prospect  of  a  Russian  war,"  and  signed  "  Amator 
Patrise."  This  old  ballad  is  by  Martyn  Parker,  1630,  and  begins : 
"  Ye  gentlemen  of  England, 

That  live  at  home  at  ease, 
Ah  !  little  do  ye  think  upon 

The  dangers  of  the  seas." 
Each  of  the  three  stanzas  concludes  with  the  line  (repeated), 

"  When  (or  And)  the  stormy  winds  do  blow." 
The  subject  was  first  suggested  by  Campbell's  hearing  the  air  of 
this  ballad  played  at  the  house  of  a  friend  in  Edinburgh. 

NOTES. 

3.  a  thousand  years.  Alfred  the  Great  in  the  ninth  century 
maybe  said  to  have  founded  the  naval  power  of  England  ;  or  "  a 
thousand  years"  may  be  taken  indefinitely  as  meaning  a  very 
long  period. 

5.  standard,  i.e.  your  ships  bearing  the  standard  or  flag  of 
England.     For  "launch,"  see  General  Introduction,  p.  xxvii. 

6.  foe,  Russia  ;  see  Introduction. 

8.  winds.  The  earlier  editions  have  "while  the  stormy  tempests 
blow"  throughout. 

15.  Blake.  Robert  Blake  (1598-1657),  the  great  soldier  and 
admiral  of  the  Commonwealth.  He  defeated  the  Royalist  fleet 
in  1649,  gained  several  victories  over  the  Dutch  in  1652-53, 
humbled  the  Dey  of  Algiers  in  1656,  and  conquered  and  destroyed 
a  Spanish  fleet  at  Santa  Cruz  in  1657.  He  was  at  that  time  very 
ill  with  dropsy  and  scurvy,  and  died  on  the  return  voyage. 

Nelson.  Horatio  Nelson  (1758-1805),  England's  greatest 
naval  hero.  He  fought  under  Sir  John  Jervis  against  the 
Spanish  fleet  off  St.  Vincent  in  1797,  defeated  the  French  in 
the  Battle  of  the  Nile  in  1798,  destroyed  the  Danish  fleet  in  the 
Battle  of  Copenhagen  in  1801,  and  defeated  the  combined  French 
and  Spanish  fleets  at  Trafalgar  in  1805,  in  which  action  he  was 
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killed.  He  was  thus  still  living  when  this  poem  was  first  pub- 
lished, and  the  original  line  ran, 

"  Where  Blake,  the  boast  of  freedom,  fell." 

The  altered  and  improved  version  occurs  in  the  edition  of  1809. 
The  expression  "  fell "  properly  means  "were  killed  in  battle  "  : 
so  that,  while  it  applies  to  Nelson,  it  does  not  apply  equally  well 
to  Blake  (see  preceding  note). 

21.  bulwarks,  'fortifications.'    Cf.  Battle  of  the  Baltic,  11,  and 
see  General  Introduction,  p.  xxvii. 

22.  towers  is  an  allusion  to  the  martello  towers  or  circular 
forts  which  were  erected  along  the  south-eastern  and  southern 
coasts  of  England  in  1798,  when  Napoleon  menaced   her  with 
invasion. 

22.  the  steep,  the  cliffs  of  her  coast  line.  So  in  Ode  to  Winter, 
51: 

"  When  wrecks  and  beacons  strew  the  steep." 
25,26.  With   thunders ...  below.      By    a    bold    poetic   flight 
England  is  described  as  subduing  and  out-mastering  the  roaring 
waves  by  the  still  louder  thunder  of  her  cannon. 

25.  her  native  oak,  'her  battle-ships  made  of  English  oak.' 
Cf.  Cowper,  Boadicea,  25-27  : . 

"  Then  the  progeny  that  springs 
From  the  forests  of  our  land, 
Armed  with  thunder  "... 
Also  stanzas  2-5  of  The  Launch  of  a  First-rate. 

31.  meteor-flag,  flag  that,  as  it  were,  blazes  aloft,  seen  far  and 
wide.  Cf.  Pleasures  of  Hope,  59  and  note. 

34.  star  of  peace,  '  peace  with  its  calm  and  soothing  influence.' 
The  soft,  steady  radiance  of  a  star  is  opposed  to  the  wild, 
threatening  blaze  of  a  meteor. 

ODE  TO  WINTER. 

INTRODUCTION. 

THIS  ode,  written  in  Germany,  December,  1800  (cf.  1.  54  and 
note),  first  appeared  in  the  Morning  Chronicle  early  in  1801, 
and  was  next  published  in  the  volume  of  1803. 

NOTES. 

9.  Her  bright-haired  sire,  '  the  sun.'     Milton  (11  Penseroso,  23) 
uses  the  epithet  of  Vesta,  the  goddess  of  the  sacred  fire. 

10.  nearest  to  his  smiles,  i.e.  in  the  tropical  and  semi-tropical 
zones,  the  regions  of  "perpetual  summer." 

11.  Calpe,  the  ancient  name  for  the  rock  of  Gibraltar. 
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13.  buxom-brown,  '  of  a  healthy  brown  complexion. '    ' '  Buxom  " 
(O.E.  buhsum  =  bugsum  =  '  bowsome ')    meant   (1)  pliable,    (2) 
good-humoured,  (3)  vigorous,  healthy. 

14.  Queen  of  vintage,  Autumn. 

19.  deer-borne,  drawn  by  reindeer. 

21.  Lofoden,  the  Maelstrom  whirlpool  off  the  north-west  coast 
of  Norway,  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Lofoden  chain  of 
islands. 

23.  Runic  Odin.  Odin  was  the  chief  deity  of  the  Scandinavians. 
He  is  called  "  Runic  "  here  because  his  war-song  may  be  supposed 
to  be  in  the  Runic  characters,  the  earliest  alphabet  in  use  among 
the  Gothic  tribes  in  Northern  Europe.  Or  perhaps  "  Runic"  is 
used  merely  in  the  sense  of  ' ancient'  or  ' mysterious.' 

25.  adown  is  O.E.  of-dtine,  off  the  down  or  hill,  and  down  is 
a  curtailed  form  of  it. 

29.  light's  returning  lord,  i.e.  till  the  sun  of  Spring  drives  him 
back  to  the  north. 

32.  crystal-covered,  covered  with  ice. 

34.  Lapland  lies  on  the  north  of  Sweden  and  Finland. 

38.  Fast  descending,  'rapidly  approaching.'    See  Introduction. 

46.  lend.  Many  editions  have  lead  here.  But  lend  is  clearly 
the  true  reading,  since  otherwise  "descend"  (1.  48)  is  left 
without  an  answering  rhyme. 

51.  beacons,  beacon-fires  on  the  shore  ("the  steep"),  lighted 
to  direct  seamen.     See  Ye  Mariners  of  England,  22. 

52.  spectres,  the  ghosts  of  shipwrecked  sailors  perhaps.    These 
"spectres"  introduce  the  note  of  unreality,  like  the  "mermaid" 
of  The  Battle  of  the  Baltic,  70,  where  see  note.     So  with  the 
"demons"  below,  1.  59.     And  see  General  Introduction,  p.  xxx. 

54.  tented  shores,  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  and  the  Danube,  at 
this  time  the  camping  ground  of  the  French  and  the  Austrian 
armies.  Moreau's  invasion  of  South  Germany  took  place  in  April, 
and  the  Battle  of  Hohenlinden  on  Dec.  3,  1800.  For  shore  in 
this  sense,  see  Gertrude  of  Wyoming,  9. 

59.  demons,  'storm-fiends.'     See  note  to  1.  52. 

63.  Man  will  ask,  etc.     Man  is  more  unrelenting  than  Nature. 


THE  SOLDIER'S  DREAM. 

INTRODUCTION. 

THIS  poem  was  first  published  in  1803.  It  was  sketched  in 
Bavaria  among  the  scenes  to  which  it  relates,  but  was  not 
revised  and  finished  till  after  the  poet  had  settled  at  Sydenham. 
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The  subject,  writes  Mr.  Allingham,  "is  here  presented  with 
such  union  of  conciseness  and  completeness,  easy  vigour  of 
language  and  metre,  justness  of  proportions  and  harmony  of 
colouring,  as  make  up  a  result  that  looks  natural  and  simple 
as  daisy  in  green  field ;  but  how  rare  and  precious,  those  best 
know  who  best  know  and  love  the  lyric  muse."  See  General 
Introduction,  p.  xxxiii.  With  the  theme  of  this  poem  may  be 
compared  11.  71-88  in  The  Pleasures  of  Hope. 


NOTES. 

1.  sang  truce,  sounded  the  order  to  cease  firing. 

lowered,  *  frowned,  looked  gloomy ' ;   from  M.  E.  louren,  a 
different  word  from  'lower,'  to  let  down. 

2.  sentinel  stars.      Observe  the  propriety  of  the  epithet  in  the 
mouth  of  a  soldier  ;  so  '  march '  (1.  14).    Cf.  Habington,  Castara: 

"  The  starres,  bright  centinels  of  the  skies." 
Keats  (Endymion)  also  has  the  expression. 

8.  ere  (Goth,  air,  soon)  =  sooner  (than),  before. 

9.  Methought,  it  seemed  to  me.     0.  E.  thincan,  to  appear,  is  a 
different  verb  from  O.E.  thencan,  to  think. 

10.  desolate.    Because  his  path  led  through  regions  devastated 
by  war. 

11.  'Twas  Autumn.     "The  true  dream-like  transition,  sudden 
yet  not  startling,   'Twas  Autumn,'  etc.,   is  most  admirable" 
(Allingham). 

14.  In  life's ...  march,  'in  childhood.'  See  note  to  1.  2;  and 
cf.  "sunset  of  life,"  Lochiel's  Warning,  55. 

17.  pledged  we  the  wine-cup,  we  drank  one  another's  healths 
in  glasses  of  wine. 

20.  In  her  fulness  of  heart,  overcome  with  joy. 

22.  fain,  wishful,  inclined  (O.E.  fcegen,  glad). 


LOCHIEL'S  WARNING. 

INTRODUCTION. 

THIS  poem  was  first  published  in  the  quarto  edition  of  1803.  It 
illustrates  the  Highland  belief  in  "  second  sight,"  the  faculty 
for  seeing  otherwise  invisible  objects  and  so  prognosticating  future 
events. 

Donald  Cameron  of  Lochiel,  the  head  of  the  Cameron  clan, 
and  of  great  influence  among  the  Highland  chiefs,  was  induced 
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against  his  better  judgment  to  join  the  Young  Pretender,  Charles 
Edward,  in  the  rising  of  1745.  "  Lochiel,"  said  Charles  bitterly, 
"  may  stay  at  home  and  learn  from  the  newspapers  the  death  of 
his  Prince."  "No,"  replied  Lochiel,  "I  will  share  the  fate  of 
my  Prince,  and  so  shall  every  man  over  whom  nature  or  fortune 
hath  given  me  any  power."  After  the  Royalist  victory  at  the 
Battle  of  Culloden  (April  16,  1746),  in  which  he  was  wounded, 
he  escaped  to  France,  where  he  died  in  1748. 


NOTES. 

4.  Culloden  is  about  five  miles  north-east  of  Inverness,  near 
the  Moray  Firth.  See  Introduction. 

7.  Cumberland.  William,  Duke  of  Cumberland,  second  son 
of  George  II.,  was  in  command  of  the  royal  forces  at  Culloden. 
The  outrages  upon  the  Jacobites  that  he  permitted  after  the 
victory  earned  him  the  nickname  of  "  the  Butcher." 

11.  Glenullin,  a  title  of  Lochiel  from  one  of  his  estates. 

12.  love-lighted,  lighted  with  loving  care  for  one's  friends. 

14.  signs  of  despair.     The  blood  on  the  bridle  causes  despair 
to  the  waiting  wife. 

15.  Albin,  the  Gaelic  appellation  for  the  Highlands  of  Scot- 
land. 

16.  the  dead.    About  1000  Scots  fell  in  the  battle.    ' '  Number  " 
means  '  be  equal  in  number  to.' 

21.  dotard,  'foolish  old  man.'    From  dote  with  suffix  -ard. 

31.  Why  flames,  etc.  The  seer  has  a  vision  of  Lochiel's  castle 
(the  eagle's  nest  or  "  eyrie  ")  in  flames  during  his  absence. 

34.  beacons,  illuminates  as  does  a  beacon-fire.  See  Ode  to 
Winter,  51  and  note.  Tennyson  uses  'beacon '  as  a  verb. 

40.  brood,  young  ones  (keeping  up  the  metaphor  of  the  eagle). 

41.  a  vaunt !    '  begone  !  '—shortened  from  the  French  phrase 
en  avant,  '  forward  !  march  ! '  (Lat.  ab,  ante). 

42.  their  bosoms  are  one,    they  have  one  spirit;   they  are 
unanimous  in  their  loyalty. 

43.  the  last  of  their  blood,  their  last  drop  of  blood. 

46.  Let  him  dash,  etc.     Cf.  Tennyson,  Wellington   Ode,  125, 

"  Dash'd  on  every  rocky  square 

Their  surging  charges  foam'd  themselves  away." 
48.  claymore,  the  big  Scottish  broadsword. 
50.  Clanronald,  a  chief  of  the  Macdonald  clan,  which  com- 
posed the  three  regiments  of  the  left  wing  at  Culloden. 
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50.  Moray,  Lord  George  Murray,  a  prominent  supporter  of  the 
Prince,  who  led  the  right  wing. 

51.  tartan,  'parti-coloured  woollen  cloth.'      Each   Highland 
clan  has  its  own  special  pattern  of  tartan. 

53.  seal,  close  ;  try  to  shut  out  these  visions. 

55.  'Tis    the    sunset ...  lore.      Old    age    brings    the    sage    a 
knowledge  of  hidden  mysteries.     Cf.  The  Soldier's  Dream,  11. 

56.  An   oft-quoted  line,  said  to   have  suddenly  occurred  to 
the  poet  during  the  night,  who  started  up  and  wrote  it  down 
then  and  there. 

59.  anointed  ...wrath,  'doomed  to  God's  curse  ever  since  he 
was  made  a  king.'  The  "fugitive  king"  is  Charles  Edward, 
so  called  as  representing  his  father,  the  so-called  King  James 
VII. 

vials  of  wrath  is  a  Biblical  expression ;  see  Rev.  xvi.  1 : 
' '  Pour  out  the  vials  of  the  wrath  of  God  upon  the  earth. " 

65.  the  iron-bound  prisoner.     The  prisoners  brought  to  trial 
and  executed  for  the  rebellion  were,  after  the  old  barbarous 
custom,  hanged,  disembowelled,  and  the  heart  thrown  into  the 
fire  (1.  76). 

66.  the  red  eye  . . .  despair.    '  The  bloody  fight  is  over  and  all 
is  lost.'    The  image  is  a  strained  one. 

78.  soothless,  'false';  cf.  forsooth,  soothsayer  (i.e.  truth- 
sayer). 

85.  victor  exult,  rejoice  as  conqueror. 

86.  With  his  back  to  the  field,  lying  face-upward  (the  posture 
of  one  slain  while  fighting,  and  not  while  in  flight)  on  the  field 
of  battle. 

HOHENLINDEN. 

INTRODUCTION. 

THE  germ  of  this  fine  lyric  belongs  to  Campbell's  first  sojourn 
in  Germany  (see  General  Introduction,  p.  xiv.),  but  it  was  not 
published  till  June,  1803. 

Linden  or  Hohenlinden  (high  lime  trees)  is  a  village  of  Bavaria, 
23  miles  east  of  Munich.  Here,  on  December  3rd,  1800,  the 
Austrians  under  Archduke  John  were  utterly  defeated  by  the 
French  under  Moreau,  with  the  loss  of  25,000  men  and  100  guns. 
This  defeat  led  to  the  Peace  of  Luneville,  February  9th,  1801. 
The  battle  was  fought  during  or  shortly  after  a  heavy  snow- 
storm. Campbell  is  commonly  said  to  have  been  a  spectator  of 
the  conflict,  but  this  was  not  the  case.  See  General  Introduc- 
tion, p.  xiv. 
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NOTES. 

1.  when  ...  low,  on  the  evening  of  December  2. 
4.  Iser,  or  Isar,  a  tributary  of  the  Danube,  rising  in  the  Tyro- 
lese  Alps  and  flowing  past  Munich. 

6.  at  dead  of  night.     The  battle  began  before  daybreak. 

7.  fires  of  death,  cannon  and  musketry  fire. 

J£  By  torch  . . .  arrayed,  '  hurriedly  marshalled  by  the  light 
'01  torches  and  by  bugle  signals. '  The  Austrians  did  not  expect 
a  battle,  supposing  the  enemy  to  be  in  full  retreat. 

13.  the  hills.  The  Austrians  were  marching  through  a  narrow 
and  difficult  defile  in  the  forest  of  Hohenlinden,  when  attacked 
by  the  French. 

23.  Frank,  Frenchman. 

Hun,  Hungarian.  A  furious  charge  of  the  Hungarian  grena- 
diers at  first  compelled  the  French  to  give  way,  but  fresh  troops 
were  brought  up  and  they  were  driven  back. 

24.  sulphurous  canopy,  the  gunpowder  smoke  which  enveloped 
the  combatants. 

27.  Munich.  The  Austrians  were  supported  by  a  Bavarian 
corps  of  12,000  men,  paid  by  England. 


LORD  ULLIN'S  DAUGHTER. 

INTRODUCTION. 

THE  scene  of  this  fine  lyrical  ballad  is  in  the  West  Highlands, 
Loch  Gyle  or  Goil,  a  branch  of  Loch  Long,  in  Argyllshire.  The 
theme  was  suggested  during  the  poet's  stay  in  the  Highlands, 
but  was  not  elaborated  till  1804,  and  the  poem  appeared  in  the 
volume  of  1809.  With  it  may  be  compared  Shelley's  The 
Fugitives,  on  a  similar  subject,  and  Scott's  Rosabelle. 

NOTES. 

3.  silver  pound.     The  pound  Scots  was  equivalent  to  Is.  8d. 
7.  Ulva's  isle,  a  small  island  off  the  west  coast  of  Mull,  in 
Argyllshire. 

17.  wight,  'person,  creature.'  It  is  the  same  word  as  whit, 
seen  in  aught  =  a  whit. 

21.  bird  (M.E.  burd,  byrd),  a  transposition  of  brid  or  bride, 
used  in  our  older  poetry  in  the  more  general  sense  of  *  maiden  ' 
or  'girl.'  Cf.  "In  my  arms  burd  Helen  dropt,"  in  the  old 
ballad  of  Fair  Helen. 
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25.  apace,  quickly.     Curiously  the  old  a  pas  meaut  originally 
'  at  a  foot-pace,  slowly. ' 

26.  water- wraith.     See  General  Introduction,  p.  xxxiii.     The 
shriek  of  the  Water   Kelpie  or   spirit  was  supposed  to  presage 
death  by  drowning.     Cf.  Scott,  Rosabelle,  11,  12: 

"  The  fishers  have  heard  the  Water-sprite, 

Whose  screams  forbode  that  wreck  is  nigh." 
And  Logan,  The  Braes  of  Yarrow,  23,  24  : 

"Thrice  did  the  water-wraith  ascend, 

And  gave  a  doleful  groan  thro  Yarrow. " 
Also  Wordsworth,  Yarrow  Visited,  29-32  : 
"  And  haply  from  this  crystal  pool, 

Now  peaceful  as  the  morning, 

The  water- wraith  ascended  thrice, 

And  gave  his  doleful  warning." 

42.  prevailing,  '  gaming  the  mastery. '  Cf.  Bible,  Genesis,  vii. 
24  :  "  And  the  waters  prevailed  upon  the  earth  an  hundred  and 
fifty  days." 

THE  BATTLE  OF  THE  BALTIC. 

INTRODUCTION. 

THIS  famous  lyric  was  composed   in  the   winter  of  1804,  and 
finished  in  April,  1805,  a  first  draft,  consisting  of  thirty  stanzas, 
having  been  sent  to  Sir  Walter  Scott  in  a  letter  dated  March  27th 
of  that  year.     It  was  afterwards  much  condensed  and  the  metre 
altered,  but  does  not  appear  to  have  been  published  till  1809. 
The  first  stanza  of  the  early  version  ran  thus  : 
"  Of  Nelson  and  the  north 
Sing  the  day, 

When  their  haughty  powers  to  vex, 

He  engaged  the  Spanish  decks, 

And  with  twenty  floating  wrecks 

Crowned  the  fray." 

The  Battle  of  Copenhagen  was  fought  on  April  2nd,  1801.  On 
March  12th  a  fleet  of  seventeen  ships  of  the  line  under  Sir  Hyde 
Parker,  with  Nelson  as  second  in  command,  was  despatched  to 
coerce  the  Danes  and  prevent  the  junction  of  their  fleet  with  the 
confederate  navies  of  Sweden  and  Russia  (see  Introduction  to 
Ye  Mariners  of  England).  On  30th  March  Nelson  appeared 
before  Copenhagen,  which  was  resolutely  defended  by  shore  and 
floating  batteries  and  a  line  of  ships  four  miles  in  length.  After 
two  days  spent  in  exploring  the  channel,  Nelson  began  the 
attack,  and  disregarding  Parker's  signal  for  discontinuing  action, 
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in  a  short  time  sank  the  six  Danish  men-of-war  and  either  sank 
or  disabled  the  whole  of  the  floating  batteries.  A  truce  followed, 
Nelson  writing  thus  to  the  Crown  Prince  of  Denmark  :  "  The 
Vice- Admiral  Lord  Nelson  has  been  commanded  to  spare  Den- 
mark when  she  no  longer  resists.  The  line  of  defence  which 
covered  her  shores  has  struck  to  the  British  flag ;  but  if  the 
firing  is  continued  on  the  part  of  Denmark,  he  must  set  on  fire 
all  the  prizes  he  has  taken  without  having  the  power  of  saving 
the  men  who  have  so  nobly  defended  them.  The  brave  Danes 
are  the  brothers,  and  should  never  be  the  enemies  of  the 
English."  See  General  Introduction,  p.  xxxiv. 

NOTES. 

I.  the  North  refers  to  the  League  of  the  Northern  maritime 
powers,  Russia,  Sweden,  and  Denmark,  against  England. 

6.  the  lighted  brand,  '  the  lighted  match  ready  to  be  applied 
to  the  touch-hole' — breech-loading  cannon  not  being  then 
invented, 

8.  the  Prince,  the  Crown  Prince  of  Denmark. 

10.  leviathans,  '  sea-monsters ' ;  a  Biblical  word.  Cf.  Job, 
xli.  1:  " Canst  thou  draw  out  leviathans  with  an  hook?"  See 
also  Psalms,  civ.  26. 

II.  bulwarks,  'the  ships  and  floating  batteries.'      Campbell 
uses  "bulwarks"  here  in  the  sense  of  massive  defensive  struc- 
tures (cf.  Ye  Mariners  of  England,  21)  rather  than  in  its  strictly 
nautical  sense  of  the  boarding  or  railing  round  a  ship's  deck. 
Similarly  in  his  description  of  the  launching  of  a  ship  of  the  line, 
he  writes:   "When  the  vast  bulwark  sprang  from  her  cradle," 
etc. 

12.  sign  of  battle,  '  the  flag  giving  the  signal  for  battle.'  This 
Nelson  ordered  subsequently  to  be  nailed  to  the  mast. 

14.  It  ...was  by  the  chime.  Observe  how  this  simple  ballad 
line  telling  the  hour  of  the  fight  conjures  up  a  picture  of  the 
sunlit  sea  steeped  in  expectant  silence  through  which  the  ships' 
bells  strike  clear. 

19,  20.  flushed  To  anticipate.  The  meaning  is  that  the 
English  were  elated  and  eager  to  begin  the  battle. 

21.  the  fleeter.     The  more  quickly  because  of  their  impatience 
for  the  fight.     This  the  is  the  old  instrumental  case  of  "the" 
used  as  a  demonstrative,  and  is  seen  in  '  The  sooner,  the  better ' 
=  By  how  much  sooner,  by  so  much  better. 

22.  the  deadly  space.     "On  reaching  the  Sound,  Nelson  kept 
to  the  eastern  side  of  the  channel,  and  brought  his  ships  safely 
past  the  storm  of  shot  poured  upon  them  from  the  Danish  guns 
at  Elsinore  "  (Fyffe). 
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23.  '  Hearts  of  oak,'  words  of  encouragement  to  the  sailors— 
'  My  tough  brave  fellows  ! '  In  one  of  the  rejected  stanzas  of 
this  poem  Campbell  wrote  : 

"  Not  such  a  mind  possessed 

England's  tar ; 
'Twas  the  love  of  noble  game 
Set  his  oaken  heart  on  flame." 

And  cf.  Dibdin's  song  : 

"  Hearts  of  oak  are  our  ships, 
Hearts  of  oak  are  our  men." 

26.  hurricane  eclipse,  '  the  darkness  of  a  gathering  tornado  ' — 
a  magnificent  simile. 

31.  a  feeble  cheer.  The  emphasis  is  on  "feeble."  "Between 
one  and  two  the  fire  of  the  Danes  slackened  "  (Southey). 

34,  35.  All  the  Danish  ships  either  struck  or  were  set  on  fire 
and  destroyed.  As  regards  the  "  havoc  "  (1.  29),  our  loss  in  killed 
and  wounded  was  953,  while  the  loss  of  the  Danes,  including 
prisoners,  amounted  to  about  6000.  Strike  means  *  lower.' 

37.  Out  spoke,  etc.     See  Introduction. 
45.  our  King,  George  III. 

50.  shades.  Cf.  "death-shade"  (1.  25),  said  of  the  cannon- 
smoke. 

55.  raise.  "Not  a  happy  expedient  for  getting  a  rhyme  to 
•blaze'"  (Allingham). 

57.  blaze.  In  reference  to  the  illuminations  in  honour  of  the 
victory. 

61.  Full  many  a  fathom  deep.  Seemingly  a  reminiscence  of 
Shakspere's  Tempest,  i.  2:  "Full  fathom  five  thy  father  lies." 
A  fathom  is  six  feet.  Fathom  is  to  be  parsed  as  an  adverbial 
objective  modifying  "  deep." 

63.  Elsinore.  A  town  in  Zealand,  situated  at  the  narrowest 
part  of  the  Sound. 

67.  Riou.  One  of  Nelson's  captains,  killed  on  board  his  ship 
the  Amazon.  Nelson  himself  called  him  "  the  gallant  and  good." 

70.  the  mermaid's  song.  An  unreal  touch,  spoiling  the  close 
of  this  grand  sea-piece.  See  General  Introduction,  pp.  xxvii., 
xxx.,  and  Ode  to  Winter,  52  and  note.  In  a  similar  strain  of 
artificial  conventionalism  the  "hardy  tar,"  Byron  (Pleasures  of 
Hope,  Part  I. ),  is  made  to  encounter  these  monsters  : 

"Hyaenas  in  the  wild,  and  mermaids  on  the  shore." 
condoles,  grieves  in  sympathy. 
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GERTRUDE  OF  WYOMING. 

INTRODUCTION. 

THIS  poem  was  first  published  in  1809.  It  is  written  in  the 
Spenserian  stanza,  but  in  modern  style,  except  for  a  few 
deviations  into  the  archaic,  indicated  in  the  Notes  (11.  51,  57, 
144,  234,  319). 

Lord  Byron  in  his  Diary  writes  of  this  poem:  "'Gertrude' 
has  no  more  locality  in  common  with  Pennsylvania  than  with 
Penmanmawr.  It  is  notoriously  full  of  grossly  false  scenery, 
as  all  Americans  declare,  though  they  praise  parts  of  the  poem." 

The  desolation  of  Wyoming  by  an  incursion  of  Indians  joined 
with  British  troops  took  place  in  1778,  and  the  ruins  of  many  of 
the  villages,  perforated  with  balls  and  bearing  marks  of  confla- 
gration, were  to  be  seen  in  1796.  Part  I.  of  the  poem  relates 
how  the  widowed  Albert  and  his  daughter  Gertrude  lived  happily 
at  Wyoming,  when  they  were  visited  by  an  Indian,  Outalissi,  an 
Oneyda  chief,  who  brought  with  him  an  English  boy,  rescued 
from  the  Hurons.  The  boy's  father  and  mother,  Waldegrave 
and  Julia,  both  dead,  were  known  to  Albert,  who,  after  keeping 
him  three  years,  sent  him  back  to  his  kindred  in  England. 
Part  II.  opens  with  a  picture  of  Gertrude,  now  a  woman, 
wandering  in  the  greenwood  or  reading  in  her  grot.  Unex- 
pectedly a  young  man  appears,  who  turns  out  to  be  the  young 
Waldegrave,  and  he  and  Gertrude  are  married.  Part  III. 
introduces  the  American  War  of  Independence  and  Waldegrave's 
summons  to  the  field,  when  Outalissi  suddenly  appears  with  the 
news  of  the  Indian  chieftain  Brandt's  incursion.  The  party  seek 
the  safety  of  a  fort  on  the  hillside,  and  survey  the  battle  beneath. 
There  an  Indian  marksman,  from  an  ambush,  fires  at  and  kills 
Albert  and  Gertrude.  Their  funeral  follows,  and  the  poem  ends 
with  the  Oneyda  chief's  death -song. 

NOTES. 

1.  Wyoming.  A  town  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Susquehanna 
in  Pennsylvania,  one  of  the  United  States. 

6.  That  see,  etc.  The  Atlantic  Ocean  lies  more  than  100  miles 
to  the  east  of  Wyoming,  so  that  the  statement  that  it  sees  the 
sun  rise  out  of  the  "  Atlantic  wave  "  must  be  taken  in  the  broad 
sense  that  Pennsylvania  is  one  of  the  eastern  States. 

9.  shore,  river-banks.     So  in  Ode  to  Winter,  54. 

19.  Indian.     See  note  to  Pleasures  of  Hope,  168. 

21.  like  a  meteor.  In  allusion  to  its  quick  flashing  flight  and 
red  colour.  Cf.  View  from,  St.  Leonard's,  31,  32. 
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29.  but . . .  rung,   except  for  the  accounts  that  reached  it  of 
European  warfare. 
34.  Rhenish,  belonging  to  the  Rhine,  German. 

36.  pruning-hook.     "Sword"  should  properly  be   "spear"; 
see  Bible,  Micah,  iv.  3  :    "  They  shall  beat  their  swords  into 
plowshares,  and  their  spears  into  pruning-hooks." 

37.  Andalusian  saraband,  a  Spanish  dance,  of  Moorish  origin. 
Andalusia  is  the  southernmost  province  of  Spain. 

38.  roundelay.     See  Caroline,  16  and  note. 

40.  over  hills  and  far  away.     The  title  of  an  old  song.     Cf. 
Witfs  Mirth,  vol.  iv.  :   "And  'tis  o'er  the  hills  and  far  away." 
The  phrase  also  occurs  in  Gay's  Beggar's  Opera,  i.  1. 

41.  Albin.     See  LochieTs  Warning,  15  and  note. 

43.  pelloch,  a  Gaelic  word  for  'porpoise.' 

44.  cairn.     See  Glenara,  11  and  note. 

45.  Corbrechtan,  a  whirlpool  on  the  western  coast  of  Scotland, 
near  the  island  of  Jura.     Campbell  says  that   he   "has  often 
listened  with  great  delight  to  the  sound  of  this  vortex,  at  the 
distance  of  many  leagues." 

46.  Caledonia,  Scotland.     See  Ode  to  Burns,  39. 

47.  feudal  grief,  trouble  in  connexion  with  his  laird  (the  local 
land-owner),  by  whom  he  had  probably  been  ejected  from  his 
holding.     Cf.  1.  84  below. 

50.  plied  . . .  sheaf,  drank   with   his  friends   whisky  manufac- 
tured from  home-grown  barley. 

51.  mickle  glee,    'much  merriment' — an  instance  of  the  old 
Spenserian  style. 

52.  her  men.     William  Penn  founded  this  colony  in  1682 ;  or 
perhaps  the  allusion  is  to  the  "Pilgrim  Fathers,"  who,  to  escape 
the  tyranny  of  James  I.'s  government,  became  the  first  settlers  in 
North  America  in  1620. 

57.  tromp,  for  'trump'  (M.E.  trompe)— another  imitation  of 
the  archaic.  Executions  and  imprisonments  for  crime  were  un- 
known in  this  home  of  innocence. 

68.  entire,  'complete  in  himself,  self-contained,' referring  to 
"sire"  (1.  65). 

72.  .£tna,  a  volcano  in  Sicily. 

82.  The  rose,  the  rosy  complexion. 

87.  halcyon,  '  serene. '  The  word  is  Greek  for  a  king-fisher, 
and  it  was  supposed  that  the  weather  was  always  calm  when  the 
king-fishers  were  breeding.  "  The  time  whiles  they  are  broody,  is 
called  the  halcyon  daies,"  Holland's  Pliny,  x.  32. 

89.  mutual,  'mutually  affectionate.'  The  word  is  incorrectly 
used  here  ;  see  General  Introduction,  p.  xxviu 
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89.  She,  i.e.  his  wife. 

100.  He,  i.e.  Albert,  who  has  just  welcomed  the  young  orphan, 
brought  by  Outalassi. 

102.  calumet  of  peace,  a  tobacco-pipe,  used  by  the  North 
American  Indians.  There  were  two  kinds,  the  calumet  of 
peace  and  the  calumet  of  war,  the  former  being  used  in  the 
friendly  reception  of  strangers,  and  as  a  safeguard  in  peaceful 
travelling. 

105.  tree-rocked  cradle.  An  Indian  infant's  cradle  is  a  moss- 
covered  board,  and  this  is  sometimes  swung  from  a  tree. 

108.  A  stoic  etc.  This  line  has  become  a  common  quotation. 
The  Stoic  philosophers  were  the  disciples  of  Zeno,  who  taught 
complete  self-control  and  command  of  the  passions ;  hence, 
"a  stoic "  means  one  who  is  impassive,  one  who  never  shows 
any  feeling.  The  careful  suppression  of  all  emotion  on  the  part 
of  the  American  Indians  is  well  known. 

113.  -who  felt,  though  he  felt. 

115.  moccasins,  Indian  shoes  or  buskins,  made  of  deer-skin, 
etc.  Cf.  1.  253. 

119.  with  thy  mother  meet.  The  Indians  pay  great  regard  to 
dreams,  as  the  way  in  which  the  gods  make  known  their  will  to 
men,  and  as  the  means  of  meeting  dead  loved  ones. 

125.  quarry,  'slaughtered  game,  prey.'    From  old  Fr.  corte, 
the  intestine  of  the  game,  given  to  the  hounds.     Cf.  O'Connor's 
Child,  263. 

126.  poured  the  lotus-horn,   'obtained   drink  from   a   horn- 
shaped  flower  of  the   lotus  kind ' — where  the  Indians  in  their 
travels  often  find  a  draught  of  dew  purer  than  any  water. 

127.  scion  of  the  rising  sun,  nursling  of  the  East ;  sprung  from 
English  stock. 

131.  condor,  the  great  American  vulture. 

134.  Huron,  a  famous  North  American  Indian  tribe. 

135.  gratulate,  cheer.     See  1.  271  below.     Cf.  Cowper,  Task, 
v.  820,  821 : 

"  Every  star  in  haste 
To  gratulate  the  new-created  earth." 

144.  ken,  '  know,  recognize '  ;  cf.  can.  This  is  an  instance  of 
the  archaic  style,  savannahs,  meadow  plains. 

146.  pirogue,  canoe  made  from  the  hollo  wed-out  trunk  of  a 
tree. 

147.  red-bird,  the  cardinal-bird,  common  in  many  parts  of  the 
United  States.     It  is  about  9  inches  long,  of  a  fine  red  colour, 
including  the  beak,  with  black  face  and  crested  head. 
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163.  wanted  not,  the  eye  was  not  without. 

164.  vistas,  '  a  view  or  prospect  seen  as  through  an  avenue ' — 
an  Italian  word. 

165.  Alleghany,  a  mountain  range  in  Pennsylvania. 

166.  her,  i.e.  evening's. 

169.  unliving,  lifeless,  devoid  of  living  objects. 

172.  adverse,  opposite. 

173.  Aurora's  hills,  the  hills  that,  to  the  East,  caught  the  first 
light  of  morning  (Lat.  Aurora,  the  goddess  of  the  Dawn). 

180.  the  windward  air,  the  air  blowing  towards  us. 

184.  This  line  is  another  frequent  quotation. 

185.  Hebe,  a  daughter  of  Jupiter,  always  represented  as  gay 
with  the  bloom  of  youth. 

195.  Had  bound  ...  zone,  '  when  she  had  grown  to  womanhood.' 
The  zone  or  girdle  was  part  of  the  dress  of  the  Roman  lady,  and 
was  not  worn  by  young  girls. 

197.  magnolia,  a  North  American  flowering  tree. 

200.  wore,  'spent.'  Cf.  Milton's  similar  use  of  'waste': 
"  Where  shall  we  ...  Help  waste  a  sullen  day?  "  (Sonnet  x.). 

202.  methinks.     See  note  to  The  Soldier's  Dream,  9. 

203.  Their  fathers'  dust.     It  is  the  custom  of  the  Indian  tribes 
to  visit  the  tombs  of  their  long-buried  ancestors. 

204.  the  great  Spirit.     The  Indians  acknowledge  one  Supreme 
Being,  the  Great  Spirit,  who  presides  over  all  things,  and  is  the 
source  of  good.     He  is  called  by  them  "  Kitchi  Manitou,"  the 
Spirit  of  Evil  being  known  as  "  Matchi  Manitou." 

206.  the  clime,  the  region. 

208.  amphitheatre.     Cf.  Milton's  description  of  Paradise  (Par. 
Lost,  iv.  141) :  "Shade  above  shade,  a  woody  theatre." 

209.  Gay  tinted  . . .  threw.     Another  reading  of  this  line  is  : 

"  His  (sic)  arms  the  everlasting  aloes  threw." 
The  American  aloe  is  a  long-lived  plant,  said  to  flower  but  once 
in  a  century. 

211.  instinct,  moved,  animated. 

216.  its  symphony,  the  full  sound  of  the  organ,  with  all  its 
chords. 

223.  Shakespeare.  William  Shakespeare,  the  great  dramatist, 
born  1564,  died  1616. 

226,  he,  i.e.   Outalassi,  who  had  come  with  the  news  of  the 
attack. 

227.  Reverberates  ...  star,  re-echoes  the  explosion  of  the  bomb- 
shell as  it  falls  bursting  into  a  blaze. 
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230.  Rung  to,  sounding  in  unison  with  the  cannon-shots. 

231.  Whoop,  the  Indian  war-cry,     rack,  pain,  anxiety. 

234.  aye,  *  ever  ' — an  instance  of  the  archaic  style. 

235.  fire.     The  Indians   had  set  the  village  on  fire.     See  1. 
264  below. 

236.  Vesuvian,  like  that  of  a  volcano.     Vesuvius  is  a  burning 
mountain  near  Naples  in  Italy. 

237,238.  swept ...  despair.  The  clock -tower  was  swept  by 
the  flames,  and  the  fact  that  its  clock  did  not  sound  showed 
plainly  ("  legible  ")  what  terrible  deeds  were  happening. 

239.  fair,  fair  one,  viz.  Gertrude. 

240.  he,  i.e.  Waldegrave. 

243.  Columbia's  friends,  their  American  comrades  marching 
to  their  assistance.  Columbia  is  a  poetic  name  for  America, 
after  its  discoverer. 

246.  naked  arm,  i.e.  of  the  friendly  Indians — a  vivid  touch  of 
description. 

247.  culverin,  a  sort  of  cannon.     Properly  spelt  ciUevrin,  Old 
Fr.   couleuvrin,   adder-like ;  the  piece  being  so  called  from  its 
long,  thin  shape. 

250.  Moravian  yagers.     Moravia  is  a  province  of  the  Austrian 
Empire.     "  Yager "   (Germ.    Jager,    a   huntsman)  was  a  light- 
infantry  soldier,  recruited  from  the  foresters,  etc. ,  in  the  German 
states. 

251.  Iberian.     See  Pleasures  of  Hope,  443  and  note. 

252.  thistle,  the  insignia  of  Scotland.     See  Ode  to  Burns,  64 
and  note.     The  Scottish  troops  marched  under  a  banner  bearing 
this  emblem. 

253.  buskined.     See  note  to  1.  115  above. 

258.  smarts,  is  eager  (to  whet,  etc.). 

259.  Of  them  is  repeated  by  "their"  in  the  next  line— "  the 
stony  hearts  of  them,"  etc. 

261.  eagle,  'bold  and  noble.'  The  Indians  are  fond  of  such 
figurative  terms  as  of  designating  themselves  and  their  tribes  by 
the  names  of  particular  animals — as  the  eagle,  the  serpent,  the 
fox,  or  the  bear.  Outalissi  calls  himself  previously  "the  eagle 
of  his  tribe." 

264.  martyr  light.  In  allusion  to  his  subsequently  falling 
a  victim  to  an  enemy's  shot. 

266.  uncovered,  with  heads  bared  for  worship. 

271.  gratulating.     See  1.  135  and  note. 

274.  partisan,  member  of  the  detachment  of  troops. 

284.  With  embrasure  embossed.  Walls  with  openings  for 
cannon  projected  from  each  outlying  eminence. 
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284.  armour,  fortifications. 

285.  frise,  for  chevaux-de-frise  (lit.  '  Friesland  horses,'  because 
said  to  have  been  first  used  in  Friesland),  wooden  bars  covered 
with  long  iron  spikes,  employed  as  obstacles  to  cavalry,  or  placed 
on  walls  to  prevent  their  being  climbed. 

285.  wedged  ravelin.  "  Ravelin  "  is  a  detached  work  in  forti- 
fication, and  "  wedged  "  refers  to  its  sharp  angles,  of  which  there 
were  three. 

292.  requiem,  a  hymn  sung  for  the  repose  of  the  dead.  The 
horn  seemed  to  be  sounding  a  death-chant  over  the  slain.  Re- 
quiem (Lat.  for  '  rest ')  is  the  first  word  of  the  Mass  for  the  Dead  : 
"  Rest  eternal  grant  them,  0  Lord,"  etc.  See  O'Connor's  Child, 
172.  Of.  the  similar  derivation  of  dirge,  The  Last  Man,  55. 

298.  Hushed,  etc.  Gertrude,  shot  along  with  her  father,  has 
just  uttered  her  last  dying  farewell  to  her  husband. 

307.  their  Judge  and  (his)  child,  Albert  and  Gertrude.  See 
1.  63. 

309,  310.  See  Bible,  2  Samuel,  i.  23 :  "  Saul  and  Jonathan 
were  lovely  and  pleasant  in  their  lives,  and  in  their  death  they 
were  not  divided." 

314.  shroud.     See  Glenara,  5  and  note. 

319.  ruth,  '  pity ' — an  archaism. 

321.  that  knew  ...  name,  that  could  not  be  consoled. 

326.  descant,  a  varied  song. 

331.  Areouski,  the  Indian  god  of  war. 

337.  genii  o'er  the  deep,  'spirits  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic  Ocean.'  See  Pleasures  of  Hope,  173  and  note. 

347.  let   us   do   or  die.     A  proverbial   expression,   found   in 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  The  Island  Princess,  ii.  4,  and  Burns, 
Bannockburn,  23,  24 : 

' '  Liberty's  in  every  blow  ! 

Forward  !  let  us  do  or  die  ! " 

348.  when  . . .  hurled,  when  the  fight  is  over. 


GLENARA. 

INTRODUCTION. 

THIS  poem  was  first  published  in  1809.  "  It  shows  great  skill," 
writes  Mr.  Allingham,  "in  the  difficult  feat  of  compression.  A 
dramatic  story  is  put  before  us  in  thirty-two  lines ;  and  the 
solemn  scene  of  the  funeral  on  the  moorland  comes  out  with  a 
few  strong  touches."  The  subject  is  an  old  tradition  relating 
how  Maclean,  of  Duart,  determining  to  get  rid  of  his  wife,  Ellen 
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of  Lorn,  had  her  conveyed  to  a  small,  rocky  island,  which  is  still 
shown,  between  Mull  and  the  mainland,  and  left  there  to  perish. 
He  then  announced  her  death,  and  went  through  the  mockery  of 
a  funeral.  Before  this,  however,  the  lady  had  been  rescued  and 
restored  to  her  father  ;  the  coffin,  examined  by  her  kinsman,  was 
found  to  contain  stones  and  rubbish  ;  and  Maclean  was  slain  by 
the  Clan  Dougal  and  thrown  into  the  ready-made  grave. 

NOTES. 

I.  pibroch,  the  music  of  the  bag-pipes. 

5.  shroud,  '  the  sheet  for  covering  a  corpse  ' ;  hence,  here,  the 
corpse  itself  or  the  coffin  containing  it. 
9.  reached,  marched  along. 

II.  cairn,  a  heap  of  stones  raised  over  a  grave  (Gael,  earn,  to 
pile  up).     See  Gertrude  of  Wyoming,  44. 

20.  read,  interpret.     Riddle,  '  something  requiring  explana- 
tion,' is  from  the  same  root. 

30.  the  desert  revealed,  i.e.  he  revealed  the  lonely  spot  where 
etc. 

31.  beauty,  '  beautiful  lady ' — abstract  for  concrete. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

THIS  poem  was  first  published  in  1810.  Upon  it  Allingham  re- 
marks :  "The  time  is  in  the  earlier  years  of  the  English  settle- 
ment in  Ireland.  The  nameless  heroine,  a  daughter  of  one  of  the 
royal  O'Connors,  has  a  lover  of  inferior  rank,  with  whom  she 
runs  away.  Her  fierce  brothers  pursue,  find  their  place  of 
refuge,  slay  Connocht  Moran,  and  drag  their  sister  home  again. 
She,  distracted,  utters  a  wild  curse  on  her  own  family  and  clan 
as  they  issue  forth  to  battle  against  the  English  chivalry,  and  to 
destruction.  Then,  out  of  her  mind,  sometimes  raving,  other 
times  melancholy,  she  takes  up  her  abode  in  a  solitary  shieling  ; 
and  there  one  day  to  a  passing  stranger  tells  her  tragic  story. 
'  Castle-Connor '  and  the  rest  of  the  scenery  and  decorations  are 
about  as  truthful  as  those  of  a  romantic  opera.  Yet  it  is  dyed 
with  delicate  ethereal  tints,  and  the  versification  is  delicious." 

When  Henry  II.  quitted  Ireland  in  1172,  after  his  partial  con- 
quest of  that  country,  all  serious  purpose  of  completing  it  was 
forgotten  in  the  continental  struggle  which  soon  opened  on  the 
Angevin  kings.  Nothing  but  the  feuds  of  the  Irish  tribes  en- 
abled the  adventurers  to  hold  the  districts  of  Drogheda,  Dublin, 
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Wexford  (in  Leinster),  Waterford,  and  Cork  (in  Munster),  which 
formed  what  was  thenceforth  known  as  "the  English  Pale." 
Between  Englishmen  and  Irishmen  went  on  a  ceaseless  and 
pitiless  war.  Half  the  subsistence  of  the  English  barons  was 
drawn  from  forays  across  the  border,  and  these  forays  were 
avenged  by  incursions  of  native  marauders.  So  utter  seemed  the 
weakness  of  the  English  settlers  that  Robert  Bruce  despatched  a 
Scottish  force  to  Ireland  under  his  brother  Edward.  A  general 
rising  of  the  Irish  welcomed  this  deliverer  ;  but  the  danger  drove 
the  barons  of  the  Pale  to  a  momentary  union,  and  in  1316,  under 
William  De  Burgh  and  Richard  de  Bermingham,  they  won  the 
bloody  battle  of  Athenree  in  which  eleven  thousand  Irish  under 
Felim  O'Connor  were  slain,  and  the  sept  or  clan  of  the  O'Connors 
was  almost  completely  annihilated.  Twenty-nine  chiefs  of 
Connaught  also  fell  on  this  terrible  day. 

Wordsworth  has  two  poems  on  the  flower,  "Love  lies  bleed- 
ing," the  former  of  which  commences  : 

"  You  call  it  *  Love  lies  bleeding,' — so  you  may 
Though  the  red  flower,  not  prostrate,  only  droops, 

A  flower  how  rich  in  sadness  ! " 
And  the  latter  concludes  : 

"  Nor  doubt  that  something  of  their  spirit  swayed 
The  fancy-stricken  youth  or  heart-sick  maid, 
Who,  while  each  stood  companionless  and  eyed 
This  undeparting  flower  in  crimson  dyed, 
Thought  of  a  wound  which  death  is  slow  to  cure, 
A  fate  that  has  endured  and  will  endure, 
And,  patience  coveting  yet  passion  feeding, 
Called  the  dejected  lingerer,  Love  lies  bleeding." 


NOTES. 

1.  Innisfail.     The  ancient  name  of  Ireland. 

4.  prevailing.     See  Lord  Ullin's  Daughter,  42  and  note. 

5.  fall,  cadence,  modulation.      Cf.  Shakspere,  Twelfth  Nighty 
i.  1 :  "  That  strain  again  ;  it  had  a  dying  fall." 

7.  Isles  of  Fion-Gall,  rocky  islets  off  the  coast  of  Galway. 
18.  Erin,  i.e.  Eri-innis  or  lar-innis  (west  island),  Ireland. 

25.  kerne.     Campbell  adopts  this  as   the  plural  of  kern,  an 
Irish  foot-soldier.     The  word  is  used  in  this  sense  by  Shakspere. 

26.  De  Bourgo  or  de  Burgh,  William  de  Burgh,  the  English 
leader  against  the  Irish  clans.     See  Introduction.     His  ancestor, 
Walter  de  Burgh,  was  Earl  of  Ulster  in  1264. 
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27.  Leinster.  The  eastern  division  of  Ireland.  Some  of  her 
friends  are  represented  as  still  surviving  their  defeat  and  not 
as  yet  hunted  down  ("unexplored")  by  the  English,  in  remote 
parts  of  that  province. 

29.  Erin's  host,  the  main  body  of  her  friends  in  Ireland. 

30.  Galway.     In  Connaught,  the  western  division  of  Ireland, 
far  distant  from  the  English  Pale  (see  Introduction). 

ship-wrecked,  '  covered  with  ship-wrecks,  stormy,  inhospi- 
table ' — an  unusual  use  of  the  word. 

38.  Connocht  Moran,  her  lover.     See  Introduction. 

40.  madrigal,  *  a  pastoral  song ' ;  the  Italian  madrigale,  for 
mandrigale,  from  mandriano,  a  shepherd. 

42.  parted,  '  departed,  dead. '     See  Pleasures  of  Hope,  142. 

44.  shieling  or  sheal,  '  a  rude  cabin  or  hut ' ;  of  Scandinavian 
origin. 

45.  Enjoys  that  etc.,  delights  in  the  fact  that  etc. 

50.  Erin's  yellow  vesture.  Yellow,  dyed  from  saffron,  was  the 
favourite  colour  of  the  ancient  Irish.  When  the  Irish  chieftains 
came  to  make  terms  with  Queen  Elizabeth's  lord-lieutenant,  we 
are  told  by  Sir  John  Davis  that  they  came  to  court  in  saffron- 
coloured  uniforms. 

56.  The  hunter  . . .  shade.  An  absolute  clause,  with  { being ' 
understood.  The  line  is  taken  verbatim  from  Freneau's  Indian 
Burying-  Ground. 

61.  Aghrim's  bower,  her  apartment  in  Castle  O'Connor  at 
Aghrim.  Aghrim  or  Aughrim  is  a  village  25  miles  east  of  Gal- 
way,  afterwards  famous  as  the  site  of  one  of  the  battles  of  the 
Irish  War  of  1689.  See  The  Maid  of  Neidpalh,  7  and  note. 

64.  mdrat,  a  drink  made  of  the  juice  of  mulberry  mixed  with 
honey. 

65.  "A  hero's  bride,"  etc.     Here  the  stranger  (see  Introduc- 
tion) questions  the  lady,  who  at  1.  69  commences  her  story. 

67.  love  etc.,  i.e.  love  to  call  this  flower. 

this  flower.  '  Love-lies-bleeding '  is  a  name  of  the  red  ama- 
ranths, Amarantus  caudatus  and  A.  gangelicus,  with  crimson 
spikes  and  (sometimes)  foliage.  Owing  to  the  weak  root,  they 
often  fall  and  lie  prostrate  in  the  garden.  See  Introduction. 

83.  wrapt  in  blood  etc. ,  filled  with  murder  .and  bloodshed  the 
subject-matter  of  my  tale. 

89.  chafing,  irritating,  exciting. 

93.  high  degree.  The  pride  of  the  Irish  in  ancestry  was  very 
great. 
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94.  Tara.     A  spot  in  County  Meath,  21  miles  north-west  of 
Dublin.     It  was  famous  in  the  early  history  of  Ireland  as  the 
place  of   assemblage   and   feasting   of   its   petty   princes.      The 
Psalter  or  Register  of  Tara  was  the  grand  national  chronicle 
of  Ireland,  in  which  were  transcribed  the  annals  of  the  kingdom. 

95.  brand.     See  The  Last  Man,  15  and  note. 

95,  96.  Bath  ...  Cathal.  Cath  O'Connor  was  a  near  descendant 
of  the  famous  Cathal,  surnamed  of  the  Bloody  Hand,  who  rose 
against  Walter  de  Burgh,  and  defeated  the  English  so  severely 
that  their  general  died  of  chagrin  after  the  battle. 

99.  in  field,  on  the  field  of  battle. 

103.  the  pale.     See  Introduction. 

104.  De  Bourgo.      See  note  to  1.  26.      For    "  stemmed "   see 
View  from  St.  Leonard's,  93  and  note. 

107.  beal-fires.  Beal  is  a  Gaelic  word  for  a  mountain  defile. 
These  fires  were  said  to  have  been  lighted  on  mountains  origin- 
ally in  honour  of  the  sun. 

110.  Shannon,  a  river  to   the  south   of  Ireland,  discharging 
into  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

What  though  the  lords,  i.e.  what  though  ye  are  the  lords. 

111.  iron  hands.     See  Pleasures  of  Hope,  310  and  note  ;  also 
1.  166  below. 

117.  watch-fold,  lonely  mountain  sheep-fold. 

122.  forestere,  archaic  for  'forester.' 

128.  clarshech  or  harp,  the  principal  musical  instrument  of 
the  Irish  bards. 

133,  134.  before  the  star  of  day-spring,  'with  the  morning 
star  behind  them';  since  they  were  travelling  westward  from 
Aghrim  to  the  coast  of  Galway. 

135.  bawn,  the  outer  enclosure  or  bailey  of  an  Irish  castle. 

138.  hermitage,  place  of  quiet  retirement.  Cf.  Pleasures  of 
Hope,  342  and  note. 

150.  beagle,  a  small  hound,  formerly  kept  to  hunt  hares. 

153.  eyrie  or  (better)  aery  (F.  aire),  an  eagle's  nest. 

158.  Brazil — Desmond,  the  names  of  her  brothers. 

159.  no  voice  the  adder  charms,  no  entreaties  can  turn  them 
from  their  cruel  purpose.    Cf.  Bible,  Psalms,  Iviii.  4,  5  :  "  They 
are  like  the  deaf  adder  that  stoppeth  her  ear ;  which  will  not 
hearken  to  the  voice  of  charmers." 

166.  iron  hands.     See  note  to  1.  Ill  above. 
172.  mass.     Cf.  Gertrude  of  Wyoming,  292. 

ulla-lulla,  the  wild  wail  of  the  Celtic  mourners. 
H 
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176.  black,  blankly  unconscious. 

185.  death-watch.  The  popular  name  of  a  small  beetle  which 
gets  into  the  woodwork  of  old  houses  by  boring,  and  there  makes 
a  ticking  sound,  supposed  to  be  ominous  of  death.  Cf.  Hallowed 
Ground,  67. 

191.  Saxon's,  i.e.  the  Englishman's. 

192.  as  to  the  judgment- seat,  i.e.  as  though  they  were  sum- 
moned before  the  tribunal  of  God  at  the  Last  Judgment. 

196.  Ulster,  the  northern  division  of  Ireland. 

201.  ghastly  ...pale.      Adverbs   (of    the    same    form  as    the 
adjectives)  modifying  "shone." 

202.  gave,  i.e.  handed  over  the  standard. 

208.  guilt,  '  a  guilty  person ' — abstract  for  concrete. 

the  ordeal  brand.  By  the  ordeal  or  trial  of  tire  the  accused 
person  had  to  hold  in  his  hand  a  piece  of  red-hot  iron.  Accord- 
ing as  he  escaped  uninjured  or  not,  he  was  accounted  innocent 
or  guilty.  Cf.  note  to  1.  95. 

215.  that  severed  nature's  yoke,  that  broke  the  natural  bond 
of  amity  between  me  and  my  kindred. 

219.  malison,   'curse,'  a  doublet  of  malediction.     Cf.  benison 
and  benediction. 

220.  crossed  themselves.     To  make  the  sign  of  the  Cross  was 
regarded  as  a  means  of  averting  omens  of  evil. 

221.  have  prayed  to  burst,  have  uttered  a  prayer  in  order  to 
break  the  spell. 

224.  Athunree  or  Athenree,  a  town  in  Galway.  See  Intro- 
duction. 

228,229.  the  havoc ...  fern,  the  slaughtered  bodies  shall  lie 
weltering,  heaped  as  high  as  the  mountain  fern. 

232.  oblivious  flood,  the  dull,  stagnant  water  of  the  moat. 

237.  The  raven's  wing  . . .  pall,  ravens  shall  flutter  over  your 
corpses  and  feed  upon  them. 

238.  not  a  vassal,  etc.     Because  they  will  all  be  slain. 

245.  parting,  departing.     See  1.  42  and  note. 

246.  cataracts.     This  false  rhyme  (with  "backs")  occurs  also 
in  Gertrude  of  Wyoming,  in.  st.  xiv. 

248.  partisans.     See  Gertrude  of  Wyoming,  274  and  note. 

249.  Kilnagorvian,  of  Kilnagorvan,  a  district  of  Connaught. 
263.  quarry.     See  Gertrude  of  Wyoming,  125  and  note. 
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ODE  TO  THE  MEMORY  OF  BURNS. 

INTRODUCTION. 

THIS  ode  was  first  published  in  book  form  in  1815;  but  since 
Burns  was  born  in  1759,  and  it  was  apparently  written  in 
celebration  of  the  jubilee  of  his  birth  (see  1.  6),  the  date  of  its 
composition  would  be  the  year  1809. 

Robert  Burns,  the  national  poet  of  Scotland,  was  an  Ayrshire 
farmer,  hardworking  and  poor.  In  1786  he  published  his 
poems  and  was  invited  to  Edinburgh,  where  he  was  welcomed 
and  flattered  by  the  highest  society  of  the  capital.  He  after- 
wards fell  into  sensual  pleasures,  followed  by  depression  and 
broken  health,  and  died  in  poverty  at  Dumfries  on  the  21st  of 
July,  1796,  at  the  early  age  of  37. 

Campbell  makes  but  one  other  mention  of  Burns  in  his  poems, 
namely  in  his  Epistle  to  Three  Ladies,  written  about  the  year 
1796: 

"  Or  list  the  lays  of  Burns,  untimely  starred." 

NOTES. 

2.  genius,  spirit,  intelligence. 

6.  jubilee,  'a  celebration  of  the  completion  of  fifty  years'; 
from  Hebrew  ydbel,  a  shout  of  joy. 

11.  of  social  flame,  that  relate  to  friendly  intercourse  and 
festivity. 

15.  Pythian,  '  inspired.'  Pythia  was  the  name  of  the  priestess 
who  uttered  the  oracles  of  Apollo  at  Delphi  in  Greece. 

20.  To  Mary's  soul.  The  poem  of  Burns  referred  to  is  To 
Mary  in  Heaven,  written  on  one  of  the  anniversaries  of  Highland 
Mary's  death. 

28.  inborn  worth  of  man.     Cf.  Burns's  For  a'  that  and  a'  that, 
with  its 

"  The  rank  is  but  the  guinea  stamp  ; 

The  man's  the  gowd  for  a'  that," 
and 

"  The  honest  man,  though  e'er  sae  poor, 

Is  King  o'  men  for  a'  that." 

29.  rustic  life.      Cf.  Burns's  beautiful  sketch,    The    Cottar's 
Saturday  Night. 

33.  fairy -light  and  wizard  gloom.  Cf.  Burns's  Hallowe'en,  the 
night  when  witches  and  fairies  were  thought  to  hold  a  grand 
anniversary  ;  and  his  famous  witch-story,  Tarn  o'  Shanter. 
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35.  Genii.     See  Pleasures  of  Hope,  173,  and  note. 

37-  Bannock-field.  In  the  battle  of  Bannockburn  (in  Stirling- 
shire, Scotland)  the  English  under  Edward  II.  were  utterly 
routed  by  Robert  Bruce,  with  a  loss  of  50,000  men,  on  June 
24th,  1314. 

38.  Burns's    song,    his    Bannockburn,    commencing— "  Scots, 
wha  hae  wi'  Wallace  bled,"  being  Bruce's  address  to  his  army. 

39.  Caledonian.     See  Gertrude  of  Wyoming,  46. 

57.  Philosophy,  'Science,  Knowledge.'  See  To  the  Rainbow,  3. 
The  meaning  is  that,  while  Knowledge  and  Wisdom  are  useful 
guides,  it  is  Poetry  that  gives  birth  to  and  purifies  our  nobler 
feelings. 

62.  native,  national. 

64.  rose,  thistle,  harp.  The  national  emblems  of  England, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland  respectively.  For  "thistle"  see  Ger- 
trude of  Wyoming,  252  and  note  ;  and  cf .  Lines  written  for  the 
Highland  Society,  st.  9,  quoted  in  the  General  Introduction, 
p.  xxiv. 

67.  young  hero.     The  poet  apostrophises  any  young  soldier 
who  has  died  in  battle. 

68.  sword  and  plume.     The  sword  and  helmet  of  the  dead 
warrior  were  laid  upon  his  coffin  at  his  funeral. 

78.  Ed-ward,  Major  Edward  Hope,  of  the  7th  Hussars,  who  fell 
at  the  head  of  his  squadron  in  the  attack  of  the  Polish  lancers. 

Waterloo.  The  battle  of  Waterloo  (in  Belgium),  in  which 
the  English  under  Wellington  defeated  Napoleon,  was  fought  on 
June  18,  1815. 

82.  satire  strong.      Thus  the  vice  of  religious  hypocrisy  is 
"branded  "  in  Burns's  The  Holy  Fair  and  Holy  Willie's  Prayer. 

83.  mottoes  of  the  heart,  pithy,  universal  exponents  of  our 
feelings  and  affections.     Cf.  the  quotations  in  note  to  1.  28  above. 

85.  ne'er  may  Envy,  etc.,  may  the  fame  of  the  dead  poet 
("laurels  of  thy  bust")  never  be  impaired  by  the  attacks  of 
envious  critics. 

THE  RAINBOW. 

INTRODUCTION. 

THIS  poem  was  first  published  in  1819.  Campbell,  like  Words- 
worth, seems  to  have  known  little  or  nothing  of  Science,  a  true 
knowledge  of  which,  far  from  withdrawing  "  enchantment's  veil " 
from  Creation,  only  gives  a  deeper  and  more  accurate  insight 
into  the  manifestations  of  Nature. 
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NOTES. 

1.  Triumphal  arch,  an  arch  erected  in  memory  of  a  great 
victory,  as  the  Arch  of  Titus  at  Rome.     Here  the  rainbow  is  so 
called,  because  it  is  a  memorial  of  the  glorious  promise  of  God 
that  the  world  should  no  more  be  destroyed  by  a  Deluge.     See 
Bible,  Genesis,  ix.  12-16. 

2.  prepare  to  part,  are  about  to  depart.      Cf.  Pleasures  of 
Hope,  142. 

3.  Philosophy,   'Science.'    See  Ode  to  Burns,  57.     The  poet 
does  not  care  to  have  an  explanation  of  the  natural  causes  of  the 
rainbow ;  the  laws  of  Optics  (1.   9)  only  spoil  his  old  childish 
notions  on  the  subject. 

9.  Optics,  the  science  that  treats  of  the  nature  and  laws  of 
light. 

11.  gems  and  gold.  It  was  fabled  that  gold  and  jewels  would 
be  found  at  the  places  where  the  ends  of  the  rainbow  touched 
the  ground. 

13-16.  When  Science  ...  laws.  To  our  childish  ignorance  the 
earth  is  full  of  visionary  splendours  which  are  dissipated  by  the 
unsympathetic,  practical  teachings  of  science.  Campbell's 
intolerance  towards  science  here  resembles  Wordsworth's.  See 
Introduction. 

17.  fabling  dreams,  false  imaginings,  feigned  stories. 

18.  words  ...  High.     See  note  to  1.  1. 
21.  undeluged,  freed  from  the  Flood. 
23.  gray  fathers,  Noah  and  his  sons. 

29.  Methinks.     See  note  to  The  Soldier's  Dream,  9. 

jubilee,  the  joyful  celebration  of  some  event,  held  usually 
at  intervals  of  50  years  ;  see  Ode  to  Burns,  6  and  note. 
33.  the  Muse's  eye,  the  eye  of  the  poet. 

36.  prophet,  i.e.  poet,  so  called  as  being  inspired  by  Heaven. 
Cf.  Lat.  vates,  meaning  both  '  seer  '  and  '  poet.' 

37.  incense,  fresh  odours  after  the  rain. 

49.  faithful . . .  page,  keeping  her  promise  given  in  the  Bible. 
51.  type,  image  or  token  of  God's  covenant  with  man. 


MEN  OF  ENGLAND. 
INTRODUCTION. 

THESE  verses  were  first  published  in  the  New  Monthly  Magazine, 
under  Campbell's  editorship,  about  the  year  1821. 
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NOTES. 

3.  whose  undegenerate  spirit,  i.e.  'the  undegeneracy  of  whose 
spirit.'    The  high  qualities  of  the  race  are  unimpaired. 

4.  Field  and  flood,  'land  and  sea.'     The  expression  is  Shak- 
spere's— "  moving  accidents  by  flood  and  field  "  (Othello,  i.  3). 

7.  breaches,  gaps  made  in  the  wall  of  a  fortress  by  besiegers 
and  then  "  mounted  "  by  a  storming  party. 

16.  Trophied,  '  adorned  with  trophies  or  memorials  of  victory.' 
Cf.  The  Last  Man,  37. 

17.  Pageants!  i.e.   'all  these  are  mere  pageants  or  vain  dis- 
plays.'   See  The  Last  Man,  45. 

19.  civic  heroes,  heroic  citizens,  who  have  stood  up  for  the 
rights  of  the  people. 

21.  Hampden.     John  Hampden,  a  gentleman  of  Buckingham- 
shire, who  resisted  the  illegal  levy  of  ship-money  upon  inland 
counties  by   Charles  I.,   and  was   heavily  fined.      He   fell  at 
Chalgrove  Field  (1643)  in  the  Civil  War. 

Kussell.  Lord  William  Russell,  son  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford, 
was  a  distinguished  supporter  of  constitutional  liberty,  who,  for 
his  opposition  to  the  Duke  of  York  and  Catholic  succession,  was 
beheaded  in  1683  on  the  pretext  of  being  concerned  in  the  Rye- 
House  Plot. 

22.  Sidney.     Algernon  Sidney,  son  of  the  Earl  of  Leicester, 
was  executed  with  Russell  on  the  same  charge,  a  martyr  to  the 
principles  of  free  government. 

shade,  '  ghost,  spirit. '  The  spirit  of  the  dead  hero  is  your 
support  and  encouragement. 

24.  Agincourts,  great  victories  in  war.      The  Battle  of  Agin- 
court  was  won  by  Henry  V.  over  the  French  in  1415. 

26.  Crowned  ...tyranny.      The  arbitrary  rule  of  Charles  I. 
and  the  ecclesiastical  tyranny  of  Archbishop  Laud  are  specially 
alluded  to. 

27.  the  field,  death  in  the  field  of  battle. 


THE  MAID  OF  NEIDPATH. 

INTRODUCTION. 

THESE  verses  were  first  published  in  the  New  Monthly  Magazine^ 
under  Campbell's  editorship,  about  the  year  1821.  With  this 
poem  should  be  compared  Sir  Walter  Scott's  on  the  same  subject, 
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though  his  heroine's  name  is  Mary  instead    of    Ellen.      The 
following  is  the  first  stanza  : 

"  0  lovers'  eyes  are  sharp  to  see, 
And  lovers'  ears  in  hearing  ; 
And  love  in  life's  extremity 

Can  lend  an  hour  of  cheering. 
Disease  had  been  in  Mary's  bower 
And  slow  decay  from  mourning, 
Though  now  she  sits  on  Neidpath's  tower 
To  watch  her  Love's  returning." 


NOTES. 
2.  smit,  short  for  'smitten.' 

7.  bower,  'chamber';  O.E.  btir,  often  used  in  the  sense  of  a 
lady's  apartment.  See  O'Connor's  Child,  61. 

14.  cold  as  ashes.  The  comparison  is  not  very  appropriate, 
since  ashes  are  thought  of  as  rather  hot  than  cold.  Tale  as 
ashes  '  would  be  more  pertinent.  So  Scott,  The  Maid  of  Neid- 
path,  15,  16 : 

"  By  fits  so  ashy  pale  she  grew 

Her  maidens  thought  her  dying." 


TO  THE  EVENING  STAR. 

INTRODUCTION. 

THIS  lyric  was  first  published  in  the  New  Monthly  Magazine, 
under  Campbell's  editorship,  about  the  year  1821. 


NOTES. 
7.  luxuriant,  rich  with  the  colours  of  sunset. 

9.  herds  . . .  heard.  It  would  have  been  easy  to  substitute 
"kine"  for  "herds,"  and  so  avoid  this  unfortunate  jingle.  See 
General  Introduction,  p.  xxvi. 

12.  in  the  sun.     Not  'in  the  sunlight,'  since  the  evening  star 
is  visible,  but  '  in  the  golden  twilight  of  sunset. '     See  General 
Introduction,  p.  xxvi. 

13.  love's  soft  interviews.     Cf.  Caroline,  53-56. 
17.  riven,  sundered.     See  Hallowed  Ground,  16. 
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THE  LAST   MAN. 

INTRODUCTION. 

IN  this  poem,  first  published  in  1824,  the  solemn  grandeur  and 
elevation  of  tone  aimed  at  by  the  poet  is  weighted  by  a  sense  of 
the  unreality  and  fancifulness  of  the  subject-matter. 

NOTES. 

3.  this  mortal,  '  this  mortal  body  of  ours. '  Cf .  Bible,  1  Cor. 
xv.  53  :  "This  mortal  must  put  on  immortality." 

10.  prime,  beginning. 

11.  sickly,  'faint,  lack-lustre.'    Cf.  Tennyson,  A ylmer's  Field, 
"a  sickly  sun"  ;  and  Demeter  and  Persephone,  111-113  : 

"  The  sun 

Pale  at  my  grief,  drew  down  before  his  time 
Sickening." 

15.  brand,  'sword,'  so  called  from  its  brightness  (O.E.  brinnan, 
to  burn). 

22.  high,  loud  and  bold. 

27.  Tis  Mercy  bids  thee  go.  The  ending  of  so  miserable  a 
world  is  an  act  of  mercy.  Cf.  st.  5. 

35.  parted.     See  Pleasures  of  Hope,  142  and  note. 
37.  trophied,  'renowned.'    Cf.  Men  of  England,  16. 
39.  passion,  suffering. 

41.  let  oblivion's  curtain,  etc.,  'let  man  and  his  doings  be 
shrouded  in  forge tfulness. '  For,  ' '  stage  of  men, "  cf .  Shakspere, 
As  You  Like  It,  ii.  7  : 

"All  the  world's  a  stage, 
And  all  the  men  and  women  merely  players." 
See   also   Merchant   of  Venice,  i.    1,  and   Macbeth,  v.  5.     And 
Hey  wood,  Apology  for  Actors  : 

"  The  world's  a  theatre,  the  earth  a  stage 

Which  God  and  nature  do  with  actors  fill. " 
"Tragedy  "  (1.  44)  keeps  up  the  image. 

45.  piteous  pageants,  'miserable  vain  shows.'  See  Men  of 
England,  17.  This  stanza  recalls  Milton's  terrible  picture,  Par. 
Lost,  xi.  471-493. 

53.  Test . . .  agonies.  Test  is  used  here  in  the  sense  of  '  witness ' 
(Lat.  testis),  and  the  meaning  is  :  '  Thou  who  hast  beheld  all 
these  countless  sufferings,  shalt  not  see  my  death-pangs.'  Test, 
a  proof,  comes  from  Lat.  testa,  a  pot  in  which  metals  are  tried. 
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55.  dirge,  '  funeral  song. '     Dirge  is  a  shortened  form  of  the 
Latin  imperative  dirige,  the  first  word  in  the  office  for  the  dead  : 
"Lead  (or  direct)  me,  0  Lord,"  etc.  (Bible,  Psalms,  v.  8).     Cf. 
recipe,  paternoster,  and  note  to  Gertrude  of  Wyoming,  292. 

56.  rounded  gasp.     The  lips  are  rounded,   i.e.  the  mouth  is 
opened  wide  in  the  effort  of  gasping. 

61.  This  spirit,  etc.     Cf.  Bible,  Eccles.  xii.  7 :    "The  spirit 
shall  return  unto  God  who  gave  it. " 

67.  Him,  Jesus  Christ. 

68.  who  captive,  etc.     Cf.  Bible,  Psalms,  Ixviii.  18:   "Thou 
hast  led  captivity  captive  "  ;  and  Ephesians,  iv.  8. 

69.  who  robbed,  etc.     Cf.   Bible,  1  Cor.  xv.  55:   "0  death, 
where  is  thy  sting  ?    0  grave,  where  is  thy  victory  ?  " 

78.  defy,  infinitive  dependent  upon  "  saw'st "  (1.  76). 


HALLOWED  GROUND. 

INTRODUCTION. 

THIS  poem,  first  published  in  1825,  is  a  protest  against  the  mere 
mechanical  "consecration"  of  a  plot  of  ground  by  means  of  a 
religious  formula  or  ceremonial,  as  opposed  to  the  true  hallowing 
influence  of  strong  and  pure  emotion,  high  thought,  or  noble 
achievements.  Ground  is  consecrated  by  lofty  association  rather 
than  by  priestly  benediction  ;  in  other  words,  it  is  not  what  is 
done  to  the  ground,  but  what  happens  there,  that  hallows  it ; — 
a  phase  of  the  eternal  conflict  between  the  outward  and  the 
inward,  the  carnal  and  the  spiritual. 

NOTES. 

3.  image  of  his  God.     See  Pleasures  of  Hope,  188  and  note. 

16.  riven.     See  To  the  Evening  Star,  17  and  note. 

17.  profound,  lowest  depths.      See  General  Introduction,  p. 
xxxi. 

24.  In  Lethe's  pool,  'in  the  oblivion  of  death.'  Lethe  (Gk. 
\7?077,  forgetfulness)  was  a  river  in  the  Greek  Hades,  the  waters 
of  which  produced  entire  forgetfulness  of  the  past.  Cf.  Milton, 
Par.  Lost,  i.  266  :  "the  oblivious  pool." 

27-30.  The  spot  of  earth  or  ocean  truly  "hallowed"  by  their 
brave  death  may  be  far  distant  from  the  monuments  reared  above 
their  remains. 
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29.  Oenii.     See  Pleasures  of  Hope,  173  and  note. 

30.  coral  tomb.     Cf .  Shakspere,  Tempest,  i.  ii.  396,  397  : 

"  Full  fathom  five  thy  father  lies  ; 
Of  his  bones  are  coral  made." 

35,  36.  To  live  ...  to  die.     A  commonly  quoted  passage. 

38.  dead,  i.e.  spiritually  dead  ;  lost  to  all  higher  feelings  and 
objects. 

43,  44.  to  brace,  '  to  make  tense,  to  tighten  up.'  Cf.  Holder, 
Elements  of  Speech:  "The  tympanum  is  not  capable  of  tension 
that  way,  in  such  a  manner  as  a  drum  is  braced." 

45.  The  colours  ...  face  to  face.     Cf.  Pleasures  of  Hope,  93. 

47.  Though  Death's  pale  horse,  etc.,  'though  it  may  result  in 
death  to  the  combatants.'  Cf.  Bible,  Revelations,  vi.  8  :  "  And  I 
looked,  and  behold  a  pale  horse  :  and  his  name  that  sat  on  him 
was  Death." 

49.  where  men  kneel,  i.e.  in  churches  or  cathedrals,  where  the 
old,  disused  colours  of  a  regiment  are  often  deposited. 

53.  the  sword's  appeal,  an  appeal  to  the  sword  ;  the  arbitra- 
ment of  war. 

55.  the  cherubim.  An  allusion  to  the  two  cherubims  that 
covered  with  their  extended  wings  the  mercy  seat  above  the 
Jewish  ark  of  the  covenant.  See  Bible,  Exodus,  xxv.  18-20. 

61.  incantations,  mere  religious  ceremonial. 

64.  belie,  'give  the  lie  to,  prove  false.'    The  prefix  be  makes 
intransitive  verbs  transitive  ;  cf.  bespeak,  befall. 

65.  bless,  consecrate  and  so  preserve  from  ruin  and  decay. 

67.  ticking  wood-worm.  The  epithet  would  better  apply  to 
death-watch,  which  is  a  beetle  and  not  a  worm.  See  O'Connor's 
Child,  185  and  note.  There  is,  however,  a  tropical  wood -worm 
known  as  the  '  carpenter,'  which  in  boring  makes  a  grating 
noise. 

72.  Its  space  is  Heaven.     See  11.  95,  96  below. 

76.  The  harmonious  spheres.  See  Pleasures  of  Hope,  524  and 
note. 

83,  84.  Ye  must  be ...  love.  You  must  be  divine  since  you 
inspire  us  with  a  conviction  of  God's  overruling  care  and  love. 

86.  the  doom,  the  destiny,  the  future  lot.  The  use  of  doom, 
as  here,  in  a  good  sense  is  unusual. 

95.  high  priesthood,  sanctifying  influence. 
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FIELD  FLOWERS. 

INTRODUCTION. 

THESE  charming  verses,  first  published  in  1826,  are  not  un- 
worthy of  Wordsworth.  Indeed,  11.  3-6  seem  a  fore-shadowing 
of  one  of  his  most  favourite  thoughts. 

NOTES. 

1.  eclipse  you,  surpass  you  ;  throw  you  into  the  shade. 

2.  wildings,  wild  plants. 

8.  Highland  mountains.  The  reference  is  to  his  sojourn  in  the 
Highlands  in  1795.  See  General  Introduction,  pp.  x,  xi. 

10.  glancing.     A  fine  descriptive  touch,  expressing  the  momen- 
tary play  of  light  around  the  animals  with  their  quick  move- 
ments. 

11.  crush.     A  word  admirably  imitative  of  the  sound. 
18.  spell,  magical  charm. 

20.  What  loved  . .  lakes.  The  sight  of  a  water-lily  brings  back 
to  him  the  vision  of  little  islands  that  he  had  seen,  with  their 
reflections  ("twice  seen")  in  the  clear  Highland  lakes.  Cf. 
Wordsworth,  Yarrow  Unvisited,  st.  6: 

"  (Let)  The  swan  on  still  St.  Mary's  Lake 
Float  double,  swan  and  shadow  ! " 

22.  What  landscapes,  etc.     The  sight  of  a  primrose  recalls 
many  a  fair  Highland  scene. 
25.  cultureless,  uncultivated,  wild. 

27.  scathed,  harmed,  impaired. 

28.  Once  I  welcome  you  more,  i.e.  once  more  I  welcome  you. 
life's  passionless  stage,  the  later  period  of  his  life  when  his 

youthful  feelings  were  dulled. 


LINES  ON  REVISITING  A  SCOTTISH  RIVER. 

INTRODUCTION. 

THESE  verses  were  first  published  in  1826.  In  the  same  indig- 
nant spirit  Wordsworth  wrote  two  poems  "On  the  projected 
Kendal  and  Windermere  Railway,"  the  former  of  which  com- 
mences : 

"Is  then  no  nook  of  English  ground  secure 
From  rash  assault  ?  " 
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NOTES. 

2.  Clyde,  a  river  on  the  south-west  of  Scotland,  on  which 
Glasgow,  Campbell's  birthplace,  stands. 

4.  heaven  ...  no  more.  Because  the  water  is  foul  and  clouded 
with  waste  chemical  matter,  etc. 

11.  One  heart,  etc.     Of.  11.  29,  30  below. 

12.  Mammon,  '  money  ' ;  the  name  of  the  Syrian  god  of  riches. 
Of.  Wordsworth,  "Proud  were  ye,  Mountains,"  4-6: 

"  Now,  for  your  shame,  a  Power,  the  thirst  of  gold, 
That  rules  o'er  Britain  like  a  baneful  star, 
Wills  that  your  peace,  your  beauty,  shall  be  sold." 
17.  Ixion's  wheel.     Ixion  was  a  king  of  Thessaly,  who  for  his 
sins  was  fastened  in  hell  to  a  perpetually  revolving  wheel. 

22.  man  competes  with  man.  When  the  competition  of  the 
labourers  for  employment  is  greater  than  the  competition  of 
capitalists  for  labour,  wages  are  depressed  and  the  labouring 
classes  suffer. 

26.  a  few,  a  few  capitalist  manufacturers. 

precarious,  '  uncertain,  easily  lost. '     From  Lat.  precarius, 
obtained  by  prayer  or  favour,  and  so  doubtful. 

27.  unwholesome  skies.     Opposed  to   "the  untainted  air  of 
heaven"  (1.  30).     Cf.  "fetid  skies"  (1.  33). 

32.  frame,  bodily  health.     Cf.  11.  16-20. 

36.  Wallace's  own  stream.  Sir  William  Wallace  (1270-1305), 
the  national  hero  of  Scotland,  won  the  battle  of  Cambuskenneth 
in  1297  over  King  Edward  I.'s  troops,  and  with  it  the  indepen- 
dence of  his  country.  After  losing  the  battle  of  Falkirk,  he  was 
captured  near  Glasgow  in  1305  and  hanged  as  a  traitor. 


LINES  ON  THE  VIEW  FROM  ST.  LEONARD'S. 

INTRODUCTION. 

THIS  fine  poem  was  first  published  in  1831.  With  it  may  be 
contrasted  Lord  Byron's  celebrated  address  to  the  Ocean,  Childe 
Harold's  Pilgrimage,  Canto  iv.,  stanzas  179-184,  conceived 
from  a  very  different  standpoint. 

NOTES. 

7.  fluctuatest,  art  full  of  change  and  unrest. 
16.  savannahs.     See  Gertrude  of  Wyoming,  144. 
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21.  the  mirror  of  the  stars.  Cf.  Byron,  Childe  Harold,  iv. 
183: 

"  Thou  glorious  mirror,  where  the  Almighty's  form 

Glasses  itself  in  tempests." 

23.  music  of  the  spheres.  See  Pleasures  of  Hope,  524  and 
note. 

31.  glancing.     See  Field  Floivers,  10  and  note. 

32.  semblance  of  a  meteor.     Cf.  Gertrude  of  Wyoming,  20,  21. 

33.  Chameleon-like.     The  chameleon  [Gr.  xaA""^<*>",  'ground 
(i.e.  dwarf )-lion ']  is  a  kind  of  lizard  which  possesses  an  extra- 
ordinary faculty  of  changing  its  colour  in  accordance  with  that 
of  the  objects  by  which  it  is  surrounded. 

42.  Love's  own  Queen,  Venus,  the  goddess  of  Love.  See 
Pleasures  of  Hope,  322  and  note. 

44.  common.  A  '  common '  is  a  piece  of  open  ground  belonging 
to  the  public  or  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  a  village  or  township. 
There  have  been  several  Inclosure  Acts,  by  which  many  acres  of 
common  land  have  been  from  time  to  time  enclosed  for  cultiva- 
tion. 

49.  brook'st,  'endurest,  submittest  to.'  From  O.E.  brucan,  to 
use,  enjoy.  Cf.  Bible,  Job,  xxxviii.  8-11  (of  God):  "Who  shut 
up  the  sea  with  doors  . . .  and  said,  Hitherto  shalt  thou  come,  but 
no  further  ;  and  here  shall  thy  proud  waves  be  stayed." 

59.  spacious  share.  The  globe  contains  145,500,000  square 
miles  of  water  as  against  52,000,000  square  miles  of  land. 

64.  thou  canst  reach,  etc.  This  passage  reminds  us  of  Words- 
worth's attitude  towards  Nature  as  a  living  presence  and 
inspiration.  Cf.  his  Tintern  Abbey  lines,  139-142  : 

"  Thy  mind 

Shall  be  a  mansion  for  all  lovely  forms, 
Thy  memory  be  as  a  dwelling-place 
For  all  sweet  sounds  and  harmonies." 

67.  Memnon's  lyre.  The  statue  of  Memnon  at  Thebes  in 
Egypt,  when  first  struck  by  the  rays  of  the  rising  sun,  is  said  to 
have  produced  a  musical  sound. 

74.  amusive,  'entertaining,  interesting.'  The  word  is  used  by 
Wordsworth  (Excursion,  v. ). 

76.  On  wheel  or  wing,  i.e.  steam -boats  (with  paddle-wheels) 
and  sailing  ships.  The  first  experiment  with  steam  navigation 
on  the  Thames  was  made  in  1801. 

80.  ensigns,  pennons,  flags,     charm,  beautify. 

83.  yond,  'yonder,  thither.'  Yond  (adverb)  occurs  in  Shak- 
spere,  Tempest,  i.  iL  409. 
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86.  magnet,  the  loadstone  ;  lit.  'the  Magnesian  stone,'  because 
first  found  in  Magnesia,  a  district  of  Thessaly. 

93.  trade-winds,  winds  that  blow  in  a  regular  trade  or  course, 
i.e.  continually  in  the  same  direction.  They  prevail  over  two 
broad  belts  of  ocean  north  and  south  of  the  Equator. 

stem,  'resist,  make  head  against,  press  forward  through.' 
See  O'Connor's  Child,  104.  And  cf.  Milton,  Par.  Lost,  ii.  640- 
642: 

"  They  on  the  trading  flood 
Through  the  wide  Ethiopian  to  the  Cape 
Ply,  stemming  nightly  toward  the  pole." 
the  ecliptic  surge,  'tropical  seas.'     The  ecliptic  is  the 
apparent  path  of  the  sun  round  the  earth. 

106.  chequers,    'diversifies.'     Chequer  is  lit.    'to  mark  with 
squares'  like  a  chess-board  (O.F.  escnequier). 

107.  casual,  occasional. 

108.  Tartarean  fires,  the  showers  of  ashes  and  streams  of 
lava  from  volcanoes.     Tartarus  is  the  lower  regions  or  hell  of 
Greek  mythology. 

shakes,  etc.     The  reference  is  to  earthquakes. 

111.  riddled,  '  sifted ' ;  a  verb  from  the  noun  riddle,  a  sieve. 

113.  Saturnalian  days,  'days  of  riot,  times  of  storm.'  The 
Saturnalia  at  Rome  were  festivals  in  honour  of  Saturn,  and  were 
seasons  of  general  licence  and  excess. 

118.  pensile.     See  Caroline,  45  and  note. 

123.  For  showers.  The  evaporation  of  water  from  the  ocean 
is  condensed  into  clouds  by  the  cooling  of  the  atmosphere,  and 
then  by  further  condensation  descends  in  drops  of  rain. 

127.  unconscious  dust,  'dry  earth,  void  of  all  germs  of  life.' 
The  phrase  is  in  apposition  with  "  the  living  world." 


LINES  ON  THE  CAMP  HILL  NEAR  HASTINGS. 

• 

INTRODUCTION. 

THIS  lyric  was  first  published  in  1831. 

NOTES. 

6.  the  Norman.  William  the  Conqueror,  Duke  of  Normandy, 
landed  at  Pevensey,  in  Sussex,  Sept.  29,  1066,  and  marched  on  to 
Hastings,  where  he  made  himself  a  castle  of  wood  on  the  hill 
(Camp  Hill)  where  the  ruins  of  the  later  castle  of  stone  now 
stand, 
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6.  encamped  him.  Him  is  the  Reflexive  Dative,  as  in  "I  went 
me  to  rest "  (Piers  Ploughman) ;  "  he  hied  him  home." 

12.  Roland,  a  captain  of  the  Emperor  Charlemagne,  who  was 
defeated  and  slain  by  the  Gascons  at  Roncesvalles,  in  the 
Pyrenees,  in  778.  It  is  recorded  that  just  before  the  Battle  of 
Hastings  (or  Senlac)  Taillefer,  Duke  William's  minstrel,  rode  out 
alone  from  the  Norman  ranks,  singing  the  song  of  Roland. 

20.  high-mettled,    'implanted    valour    and    high    spirit    in.' 
Mettle  is  the  same  word  as  metal,   the  allusion  being  to  the 
temper  of  the  metal  of  a  sword-blade. 

21.  hauberk,  a  coat  of  ringed  mail  (O.H.G.  hals-berc,  neck- 
protector). 

helm.     '  Helmet '  is  a  diminutive  form  of  ' helm.' 
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POEMS  OF  ENGLAND.  A  Selection  of  English  Patriotic  Poetry,  with  notes, 
by  Hereford  B.  George,  M.A.,  and  Arthur  Sidpwick,  M.A.  2s.  6d. 

POPE— ESSAY  ON  MAN.  Epistles  I. -IV.  By  E.  E.  Morris,  M.A.  Is.  3d.;  sewed,  Is. 
Epistle  I.,  sewed,  6d. 

ESSAY  ON  MAK.     Epistle  I.     Sewed,  6d. 

• ESSAY  ON  CRITICISM.    By  J.  C.  Collins,  M.A.    Is.  9d. 

SCOTT— THE  LADY  OP  THE  LAKE.  By  G.  H.  Stuart,  M.A.  2s.  6d.;  sewed,  2s. 
Canto  I.,  sewed,  9d. 

THR  LAY  OP  THE  LAST  MINSTREL.   By  G.  H.  Stuart,  M.A.,  and  E.  H.  Elliot,  B.A. 

2s.     Canto  I.,  sewed,  9d.    Cantos  I. -III.  and  IV. -VI.,  separately,  Is.  3d.  each ; 
sewed,  Is.  each. 

MARMION.     By  Michael  Macmillan,   B.A.     3s.;    sewed,  2s.  6d.     Canto  VI. 

separately,  Is. 

ROKEBY.    By  the  same.     3s. ;  sewed,  2s.  6d. 

QCENTIN  DUBWARD.    With  Introduction  and  Notes.     2s.  6d. 

KENILWORTH.     With  Introduction  and  Notes.    2s.  6d. 

SHAKESPEARE— THE  TEMPEST.    By  K.  Deighton.    Is.  9d. 

MUCH  ADO  ABOUT  NOTHING.    By  the  same.    2s. 

A  MIDSUMMER  NIGHT'S  DREAM.    By  the  same.    Is.  9d. 

THE  MERCHANT  OF  VENICE.    By  the  same.    Is.  fld. 

As  You  LIKE  IT.    By  the  same.     Is.  9d. 

TWELFTH  NIGHT.    By  the  same.    Is.  9d. 

THE  WINTER'S  TALE.    By  the  same.    2s. 

KING  JOHN.    By  the  same.    Is.  9d. 

RICHARD  II.    By  the  same.    Is.  9d. 

HENRY  IV.    Part  I.    By  the  same.    2s.  6d.;  sewed,  2s. 

HENRY  IV.     Part  II.     By  the  same.     2s.  6d.;  sewed,  2s. 

HENRY  V.    By  the  same.    Is.  9d. 

RICHARD  III.    By  C  H.  Tawney,  M.A.    2s.  6d.;  sewed,  2s. 

HENRY  VIII.     By  K.  Deighton.     Is.  9d. 

CORIOLANUS.    By  the  same.     2s.  6d. ;  sewed,  2s. 

ROMEO  AND  JULIET.     By  the  same.    2s.  6d.;  sewed,  2s. 

JULIUS  CAESAR.     By  the  same.    Is.  9d. 

MACBETH.    By  the  same.     Is.  9d. 

HAMLET.     By  the  same.    2s.  6d. ;  sewed,  2s. 

KING  LEAR.    By  the  same.     Is.  9d. 

OTHELLO.    By  the  same.    2s. 

ANTONY  AND  CLEOPATRA.     By  the  same.    2s.  6d. :  sewed,  2s. 

CYMBELINE.    By  the  same.     2s.  6d. ;  sewed,  2s. 

SOUTHEY— LIFE  OP  NELSON.    By  Michael  Macmillan,  B.A.    3s. 

SPENSER— THE  FAERIE  QUEENS.     Book  I.    By  H.  M.  Percival,  M.A.    3s. 

THE  SHEPHEARD'S  CALENDAR.     By  C.  H.  Herford,  Litt.D.    2s.  6d. 

STEELE — SELECTIONS.    By  L.  E.  Steele,  M.A. '  2s. 

TENNYSON— SELECTIONS.  By  F.  J.  Rowe,  M.A.,  and  W.  T.  Webb,  M.A.  3s.  6d. 
Also  in  two  parts,  2s.  6d.  each.  Part  I.  Recollections  of  the  Arabian  Nights, 
The  Lady  of  Shalott,  The  Lotos-Eaters,  Dora,  Ulysses,  Tithonus,  The  Lord  of 
Burleigh,  The  Brook,  Ode  on  the  Death  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  The  Re- 
venge.—Part  II.  CEnone,  The  Palace  of  Art,  A  Dream  of  Fair  Women,  Morte 
D'Arthur,  Sir  Galahad,  The  Voyage,  Demeter  and  Persephone. 

THE  LOTOS-EATERS,  ULYSSES,  ODE  ON  THE  DUKE  OF  WELLINGTON,  MAUD, 

COMING  OF  ARTHUR  AND  PASSING  OF  ARTHUR.     By  the  same.     2s.  6d. 

MORTE  D'ARTHUR.     By  the  same,  sewed,  Is. 

THE  COMING  OF  ARTHUR;  THE  PASSING  OF  ARTHUR.    ByF.J.  Rowe,  M.A.    2s.  6d. 

ENOCH  ARDEN.     By  W.  T.  Webb,  M.A.    2s.  6d. 

AYLMER'S  FIELD.     By  W.  T.  Webb,  M.A.    2s.  6d. 

THE  PRINCESS.     By  Percy  M.  Wallace,  M.A.     3s.  6d. 

GARETH  AND  LYNETTE.    By  G.  C.  Macaulay,  M.A.    2s.  6d. 

GERAINT  AND  ENID  ;  THE  MARRIAGE  OF  GERAINT.    By  the  same.    2s.  6d. 

THE  HOLY  GRAIL.    By  G.  C.  Macaulay,  M.A.    2s.  6d. 

LANCELOT  AND  ELAINE.     By  F.  J.  Rowe,  M.A.    2s.  6d. 

GUINEVERE.     By  G.  C.  Macaulay,  M.A.     2s.  6d. 

WORDSWORTH— SELECTIONS.  By  W.  T.  Webb,  M.A.  2s.  6d. ;  also  in  two 
parts,  Is.  9d.  each, 
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